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Pilot House This year marks the 350th anniversary of 
the exploration of the Hudson River by 
Henry Hudson and of the discovery of Lake Champlain by 
Samuel de Champlain. The 300th anniversary of these 
events was appropriately marked by festivities in1909 
-- the Hudson-Fulton Celebration in the Hudson valley 
and the Champlain Tercentenary in the Champlain valley. 
Between remembrances of these we bind this issue. On 
the front cover is CLERMONT, lying placidly at anchor 
during the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, for which she was 
constructed as a replica of Fulton's NORTH RIVER STEAM 
BOAT. On the back cover is PROTECTOR with a floating 
Indian village off her stern during the Champlain fete. 
In honor of the celebration of the joint 350th an- 
niversaries, we have two features -- both written by 
captains. For the Hudson River, Captain William Odell 
Benson gives us selections from a journal which he com- 
menced some years ago. In this he has been busily set- 
ting down anecdotes which have been related to him by 
older steamboatmen, and personal recollections of his 
Own. A previous selection appeared in vol. xiii :86~87. 
For Lake Champlain, we have excerpts from another HOMER RAMSDELL b ALLERTON, July 
journal -- in this case a diary --kept by Captain Gid- 12, 19vl. < 
eon Lathrop,who sailed not only on the lake but on the -- Capt. W. 0. Benson colln. 
Hudson as well. With the feeling that it is a unique 
addition to the annals of early steamboating, we offer an account of his experiences as master 
of CONGRESS on Lake Champlain in 1827. 
Positive plans for special steamboat trips in this celebration year are lamentably few. 
The Town of Esopus intends to sponsor an excursion from Kingston to New York, probably in mid- 
July with PETER STUYVESANT. Members interested may obtain information from Roger W. Mabie, River 
Road, Port Ewen, N.Y. The Hudson River Day Line is expected to schedule a repeat of last year's 
highly enjoyable weekend cruise from New York to Albany over the Labor Day weekend. | 
And now, to end on a note far removed from the foregoing, we announce with extreme regret 
the passing of two of our distinguished members: the Reverend Canon F. C, St. Clair, an asso- 
ciate editor of this journal, on January 17; John M. Richardson, author of Steamboat lors of the 
Penobscot, on March 20. Obituary items will appear in our next issue. eT SaRes er 
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ONTEORA coming out of her winter's hibernation at Bear Mountain in the spring of 1925. 


TALES OF THE 


By Captain William 0. 


By way of introduction, we give first a 
little background on the principal steamers 
to be mentioned. 

ONTEORA and CLERMONT were built as night 
boats for the Catskill Evening Line in 1898 
and 1911 respectively. ONTEORA was enrolled 
at 236.7 feet in length, while CLERMONT was 
271.5 feet. Both were beam-engined side- 
wheelers. They last ran in the Catskill Eve- 
ning Line in 1917 and in 1918 formed an oppo- 
sition night line to Troy. Then they were 
converted to excursion boats and in 1920 
placed in service between New York and Bear 
Mountain. They ran there the rest of their 
lives. 

At one time the Catskill Evening Line 
numbered amongst its fleet the screw steamer 
WM. C. REDFIELD. She was built in 1865 and 
burned in 1910. 

+ * * 

On a summer's Sunday back in 1930, I was 
on the tug S. L. CROSBY of the Cornell Steam- 
boat Co. We were helping the tug J. C. HARTT 
up the river with a very large tow and about 
h pem. were passing Bear Mountain. In the pi- 
lot house of J.C. HARTT, the pilot was steer- 
ing while Captain Ira N. Cooper was seated in 


CATSKILL 


-- Author's colln. 
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Benson 


his armchair, waiting to eat supper. 

I went aboard J.C. HARTT and entered 
her pilot house to talk about the current news 
and hoping to get Captain Ira to tell some 
stories of the days when he was in the Cats- 
kill Evening Line. He had been captain of 
ONTEORA when she was a Catskill Evening Line 
steamer. As I walked in, Captain Ira sat look- 
ing at Bear Mountain landing, where lay ONTE- 
ORA herself, along with CLERMONT, BEAR MOUN- 
TAIN, the night boat TROJAN which had brought 
up a Sunday excursion, and SIRIUS of the Iron 
Steamboat Co. 

I said, "Captain Ira, a penny for your 
thoughts this grand Sunday afternoon." I 
thought sure he would say, "I would like to 


be home up in Athens, New York." But instead 
he said, 
"Billy, I was just thinking of the time 


I was on ONTEORA in 1906 when we run aground 
at Roseton in the fog. We left New York at 
6 pem. on July 29. The weather didn't look 
very good, but we could see now and then. 
When up around Jones Point the fog setin very 
heavy and we never saw anything until we were 
passing Newburgh, when we could see some lights 
dimly. We were running time courses, going 
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through the water about 20 miles per hour and 
loaded with heavy freight for Hudson and Cats- 


kill, some machinery for the brickyard at 
Stockport and some freight for Coxsackie. 

"All of a sudden we slowed right down 
with her engine full ahead. Of course we 
stopped the engine right away, but the fog was 
so thick and heavy we couldn't see the flag- 
pole on the bow. But by that time we knew we 
were ashore some place by the echo from the 
whistle and just then a train came by. We 
thought it would take our bow off, it was so 
close. 

"On going down on the main deck and up 
to the bow, we could see where her bow cut 
through seven feet of solid earth and turned 
the mud up around the sides of her bow just 
like a farmer's plow would plow the soil in 
his fields. When it cleared, we found out we 
were below the old Roseton sand dock. There 
she remained for several days before she could 
be pulled off." 

I wanted to ask more questions about it. 
But Captain Ira was getting up in years and 
sometimes a young fellow had to be satisfied 
with what the older men were willing to offer. 

# % * 

Others of Captain Cooper's anecdotes dealt 
with. experiences he had when master of WM. C. 
REDFIELD in the 'nineties. On the last up- 
trip one season, ice was strengthening in the 
upper river and they ran into snow. When they 
made Stockport, for which they had horses and 
parts for the brickyards, the ice was so heavy 
that they were afraid to go on to Coxsackie 
lest the wooden hull of WM. C. REDFIELD be 
holed. Finally the officials of the line de- 
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Here we have Capt. Ira 
N. Cooper, seated at 
left, aboard ONTEORA. 
Much as the Catskill 
Evening Line wanted him 
to wear a uniform, Capt. 
Cooper always refused 
flatly to do so and was 
probably the last mas- 
ter of a Hudson River 


to civilian clothes. 
Next to him is 2d Pilot 


Tsaac C. Schermerhorn 
and in the middle, lst 
Pilot Grant Lezatte. 


The latter was after- 
wards captain of CLER- 
MONT, and of the Hudson 
River Day Line's CHAUN- 
CEY M. DEPEW and PETER 
STUYVESANT. His son, 
Capt. Grant B. Lezatte, 
was also with the Day 
Line. 

-- Author's colln. 


cided to lay the steamer up at Stockport for 
the winter. Then, when the ice was thick 
enough, they would take the Coxsackie freight 
on up with a team of horses and a sleigh. 
Captain Cooper was told to retain an engineer 
and the lookout on board to keep ship during 
the winter. 

Shortly someone reported to the line that 
every night the ship-keepers were going to 
their homes in Stuyvesant, a few miles from 
Stockport. Consequently, one day Captain Ira 
went over the ice from Athens to Stockport to 
check on them. Everything was all right and 
both men were aboard. But the captain was 
suspicious. He knew the people who lived in 
a farmhouse above the landing and walked up 
to call on them. While he was there, he asked 
them if they would keep an eye on the two men. 
The captain said themen were supposed to keep 
a fire going in the stove inWM. C. REDFIELD's 


WM. C. REDFIELD. 


-~ Author's colln. 
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passenger steamboat of | 
any size to remain true | 
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pilot house and that if the farmer looked out 


‘his parlor window after dark, 


7 he should be 
,able to see the glow from the stove. Every 
night there was a good glow from the stove, 


; but it was not enough to satisfy the man in 


intendent of the line. 


ee 


. the farmhouse. 


wind that evening. 


One night about 10 o'clock he 
| took a walk down and went aboard, There was 
; mo one around. Going up to the pilot house, 
_ he found in the stove a lantern instead of a 
_coal fire. When Captain Ira was notified, he 
in turn had to pass the word on to the super- 
That night the super- 
| intendent went to Stockport to find out for 
himself and the next day the engineer and the 
lookout were relieved of their duties. 

I said to Captain Ira, "The boat was all 
right laying up there and frozen fast in the 
ice. Nothing could happen to her." 


"Well," he replied, "they were afraid of 
; 


sparks from the trains going by. Might burn 
her up. Anyway, Bill, the company was paying 
those fellows $22 a month to stay on her 2) 
hours a day." 

The next spring the farmer's son went 
lookout on WM. C.REDFIELD, but the rest of 
the crew kidded him so much about the deal 
that he quit. 

Also while Captain Cooper was on WM. C. 
_ REDFIELD, the steamer was going down the river 

in a fog and off Nyack ran on a lump on the 
flats. They could turn her all around and 
_ twist her this way and that way, but could not 
| get off. The Cornell tugboat W. E. STREET 
came along after the fog cleared and tried to 


| pull her off. Although the tug could sail all 
around, she could not get WM. C. REDFIELD off 


the lump. There was a high tide and a south 
The steamer NEWBURGH came 


along and threw a hawser to WM. C. REDFIELD's 


| bow and pulled her over the lump. She sailed 
on to New York. 


Captain Cooper told me that 


_ from lying on the lump all day with a big load 


the same time as CLERMONT in 1911. 


of hay and other freight on board, WM. C. RED- 
FIELD got a hump in her middle. 
* 3 + 

Captain Francis W. ("Dick") Chapman was 
once master of BERKSHIRE, the largest steam- 
boat ever to run onthe Hudson. After the 
Night Line went out of business, he was pilot 
with me on the Cornell tugboat LION in 19). 
I remember his telling me a story about CLER- 
MONT, on which he was pilot when she came out 
newe Some of her crew thought she could trim 
anything on the river. 

In that period the Catskill Evening Line 
ran two boats northbound on Saturdays when 
traffic was heavy. One Saturday in 1912, as 
CLERMONT was going south to New York to make 
a trip back to Catskill in the evening, the 
screw steamer BENJAMIN B. ODELL of the Cen- 
tral-Hudson Steamboat Co. was lying at Pough- 
keepsie, getting ready to leave. She was al- 
so new, since she had entered service about 
CLERMONT 
took it alittle easy to give BENJAMIN B. ODELL 
a chance to let go. On CLERMONT, the officers 
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could see by the way the black coal smoke was 
coming out of ODELL's stack that they were 
getting ready to have it out, also. It did 
not take long for ODELL to show which was the 
master of the river as far as the two of them 
were concerned. When ODELL landed at New- 
burgh, CLERMONT was passing Roseton, miles be- 
hind. That ended any idea that CLERMONT could 
trim BENJAMIN B. ODELL. 

About two weeks later as CLERMONT was 
passing Newburgh, southbound, the Cornell tug- 
boat GEO. W. WASHBURN was leaving to run light 
to Tomkins Cove to start a_ stone tow to New 
York. GEO. W. WASHBURN was a fast tug and 
they could see on CLERMONT that WASHBURN was 
going to see what she could do to her. WASH- 
BURN gained slowly and the chief of CLERMONT 
thought he would tease her a little. Near 
Conns Hook in the Highlands, about eleven 
miles below Newburgh, he let WASHBURN get 
alongside. But he found as he opened CLERMONT 
up again that he just could not shake GEO. W. 
WASHBURN. By this time the tug was just about 
pushing the whole river ahead of her. Off 
Anthony's Nose, WASHBURN eased ahead of CLER- 
MONT, with the big, new sidewheeler doing the 
best she could. 

When he went down to supper that night, 
"Dick" Chapman said to the chief, "Well, 
chief, I guess she is not as fast as some will 
have us believe. First ODELL beat us; now 
the towboats are even walking by us. What 
next?" 

The chief replied, "You mind your own 
business and I'll mind mine!" And they didn't 
speak again for a good many years. 

+ + + 

In February 1936I decided to take a ride 
to Bear Mountain Park, where ONTEORA and CLER- 
MONT were laid up for the winter, to visit my 
friend John Tubek. JHe was at that time mate 
on CLERMONT and had been second mate on ONTE- 
ORA with my brother, Algot J. Benson, in 1921. 
My brother was on ONTEORA as first mate and 
then second pilot in 1920-22. 

It was an overcast day and looked like 
it might snow. After I arrived on CLERMONT 
about 2 p.m., the snow commenced. John had to 
go to Highland Falls to deposit some money in 
the bank and said, "I'll be back in an hour." 
After he left, I took a walk around both of 
the boats -- all dark and still, like ghosts 
in the wintertime. 

ONTEORA hadn't run since 193). As I stood 
in her silent, cold pilot house, I couldn't 
help but think back to the days from 1898 un- 
til 1918, when she was in the Catskill Evening 
Line, running to Coxsackie. The pilot house 
would have been warm then, with the captain 
and pilots and quartermaster straining their 
eyes in the night to find Catskill landing or 
Hudson --or maybe in those days long ago dis- 
cussing politics, when Theodore Roosevelt was 
running against Alton B. Parker, who lived 
along the Hudson. But now how lonely it was 
there, with only me and my thoughts. I thought 
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back to 1920 and '21 and '22, and of how my 
brother would be sitting in here, with me -- 
a little boy --listening to him and First Pi- 
lot Harry Grough and Captain Ben. Hoff talking 
to my father about the events of the day. I 
remembered watching out the port window and 
seeing POUGHKEEPSIE of the Central-Hudson Line 
running up river at about the same speed as 
ONTEORA. As POUGHKEEPSIE got a little close 
to us, Captain Ben. Hoff muttered, "Come on, 
Amos; get over there!" Amos was Captain Amos 
Cooper of POUGHKEEPSIE. (This Captain Coo- 
per's picture appeared in SB,xii:93.) 

Now all was quiet in the pilot house. 
The only sound was a train on the New York 
Central going up the east side of the river at 
the foot of Anthony's Nose. 

I walked leisurely back on CLERMONT and 
went through her still and chilly engine 
room. Black grease was all over the engine. 
Then I went up to her pilot house. It was 
bitter cold there, and outside the snow fell. 
The brasswork was tarnished and dark. I was 
thinking what it waslike inside when she came 
out new, with Grant Lezatte as captain; "Dick" 
Chapman, first pilot; Charles Spaunberg, sec- 
ond pilot. I suppose officials of the Cats- 
kill Evening Line were with them, too, on the 
maiden voyage. Before I left the pilot house, 
it was getting dark and the snow was coming 
down heavier. I couldn't even make out Bear 
Mountain Bridge or the airplane beacon on the 
top of Anthony's Nose. 

When John Tubek came back, he said, 
"Well, Bill Benson, I guess you will have to 
stay here tonight. The roads are very slip- 
pery." And so I spent the night aboard CLER- 
MONT. On the second deck there were two cots 
in one of the former staterooms on the port 


Side. During the night the storm rattled the 
windows and the mooring lines creaked and 
groaned, but it was very comfortable in the 


room with a small coal stove supplying heat. 
I could lie in the warm cot and see dimly the 
lights up in Bear Mountain Park;trucks creep- 
ing slowly along the highway; blinking red 
warning lights from the snow plows and sanders. 

About 3 aem. I woke up and dressed. John 
asked, "Where are you going?" I replied, "I'm 
going to take a walk around the boat to see 
how it is this hour of the morning in this 
Snowstorm." After telling me to take his 
flashlight, he added, "I guess there is only 


ONTEORA asa 
night boat in 
her younger 
days. 
-- Author's 
COLIN. 
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one Benson like you in this world." But I an- 
swered, "I will never again have this oppor- 
tunity to stay all night and walk around a 
passenger boat tied up at Bear Mountain, so 
T'll take advantage of it." "Well," said John, 
"enjoy yourself, Bill, while I enjoy myself in 
this warm bed." 

I went out on deck. The cold was intense; 
the snow had lightened considerably. I could 
see Bear Mountain Bridge and the beaconon the 
Nose. How different the river looked, all 
full of ice and snow, from a pilot house all | 
dark and hushed. ‘There was something fasci- 
nating about it. Even though therewas a still 
cold in the pilot house,I liked staying there 
and looking out and thinking of the past, when 
things were alla bustle, passengers were 
around outside and pilots I knew were inside. 
It seemed like a turn-back of the years. ; 

When a train would go up on the other | 
side of the river, how the steam would siss 
across the cold, icy river! I tried to visu- | 
alize how it had been 25 years before, going | 
into Stockport ona warm, summer's morning, 
with all the pilot house windows and doors 
open to get the warm breezes and Captain Le- 
zatte and Pilot Chapman talking about this . 
and that. 

But it was so cold that finally the warm 
bed and stove drew me away and I slowly walked 
back to the room on the second deck. John was 
fast asleep and in a couple of mimtes, so was 
I. About 7:00 asm. I awoke to smell coffee, 
and ham and eggs frying. Breakfast really 
tasted good as I sat by the warm fire and 
looked up at the bright sunshine on the snow- 
covered park. About 10 a.m. I left for home. 
Later I went to visit John again at different 
times for a few hours, but never again did I 
stay all night. 

The following September, ONTEORA was de- 
stroyed by fire. In 196 John died of a heart 
attack while going to a doctor at Cornwall. 
And CLERMONT -- later renamed BEAR MOUNTAIN -- 
ran her last in 198 and was subsequently 
broken up. 

Sometimes today when we are going by Bear 
Mountain in the winter, on cold, stormy nights, 
I often think back to that night in February 
1936. How the time flies! Even the dock where 
ONTEORA and CLERMONT used to lay for the win- 
ter is done away with. But the thoughts of 


that night are pleasant ones to me. 
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THE DIARY OF CAPTAIN GIDEON LATHROP 
Ss PAYS ee 


With an Introduction - by 
Captain A. C. Stott, U. S. Navy, Retired 


My great-grandfather, Gideon Lathrop, was a break of about three years inthe early 
born April 1, 1805, the son of Gideon Cobb 18)0's. 
Lathrop and Catherine Sproat. In 1823 he be- He commenced a diary in 1827 and contin- 
came steward of the Lake Champlain steamboat ued it until about two weeks before his death 
PHOENIX and in 1826 was appointed captain of in 1877. Thirty-eight volumes are in exist- 
CONGRESS. He continued an active career as a ence, but detailed entries for the years 18)0- 


steamboat captain on Lake Champlain and on 1842, if ever made, apparently have not been 
the Hudson River until the end of 1851, with preserved. Gideon Lathrop managed to fill the 
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volumes so completely with the trivia of his 
daily life and the activities on his property 
that such events as the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the passing of the first train through 
his town, the political and other upheavals 
of the period, are traceable by the most cas- 
ual reference, if at all. However, in his 
time on Lake Champlain and on the Hudson River 
he does occasionally record some items of 
interest in connection with the technical as- 
pects of his activities and sheds a little 
light on the way things were done at that 
time. 
+ + + 

When Gideon Lathrop commenced steamboat- 
ing in 1823, PHOENIX and CONGRESS of the Lake 
Champlain Steam-boat Co., were the only steam- 
ers on Lake Champlain. The pioneer had been 
VERMONT, launched in 1808 and completed in 
1809 to bring steam to the lake less than two 
years after Fulton had introduced it to the 
Hudson River. VERMONT sank in 1815. In that 
year, the first PHOENIX was built, but burned 
and sank off Colchester Reef in 1819. CHAM- 
PLAIN, built in 1816, burned at Whitehall in 
1817. 

CONGRESS was completed in 1818 at a cost 
of $30,000; measured 108 x 27 x 8 feet; and 
had a speed of 8 miles an hour. The second 
PHOENIX was completed in 1820 at a cost of 
$45,000; measured 150 x 26 x 94 feet; and al- 
so had a speed of 8 miles an hour. 

As will be seen, CONGRESS did consider- 
able towing. In an advertisement of March 
182), giving the seasonal arrangements, PHOE- 
NIX was scheduled to leave Whitehall every 
Tuesday and Saturday at 2 pem. and St. Johns 
on Monday and Friday at 8 a.m. CONGRESS was 
to "...commence towing rafts at the opening 
of the navigation, and previous to her com- 
pleting that business, the publick will be 
notified of her future destination." 

In 1825 GENERAL GREENE was built for the 
Champlain Ferry Co. to operate originally be- 
tween Burlington, Vt., and Port Kent, N.Y., 
and in 1827 WASHINGTON was completed for the 
Messrs. Ross andMcNeill to run at first across 
the lake between Charlotte, Vt., and Essex, 
N.Y. In1827, too, the new FRANKLIN was 
placed in commission by the Champlain Trans- 
portation Co., which had been incorporated the 
preceding year and which later acquired CON- 
GRESS, PHOENIX and WASHINGTON. 

(This data is from The Steamboats of 


Lake Champlain: 1809 to 1930, compiled by Ma- 


jor Ogden J. Ross and published by The Cham- 
plain Transportation Co. in 1930.) 
% a * 

(The entries which follow are froma 
typescript prepared by Captain Stott and are 
given without editorial comment or the use of 
"sic." Most items pertaining to other aspects 
of Captain Lathrop's interests have been omit- 
ted and in those cases ellipsis marks are not 
included. The steamboat references for 1827 
are presented in full as a window affording 
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the rare opportunity to see a little of Lake 


“Champlain steamboating in its early days. 


In the first volume of the diaries, Cap- 


tain Lathrop inserted a summary headed, "Prin- 
cipal events during the years of my steamboat- 


ing." These include the following: 
* x rs 
1823. $20 per month. Commenced as steward 


with Capt. J. Sherman on board PHOENIX -- in 
the Summer Capt. R. Sherman came on board as , 
clerk -- in the Fall laid up the P. and Capt. 
Re Sherman took out CONGRESS. I went on board 
as Steward with him. 

182). $25 per month. As Steward with Capt. 
G. Burnham on board PHOENIX -- fF. P. Clark 
clerk -- Capt. E. Hurlbut sailed CONGRESS. 
1825. $25 per month. As clerk on board the 
P. Capt. G. Burnham and Capt. J. R. Harrington 
sailed CONGRESS. -- Capt. Hurlbut as agent at 
Whitehall. 

1826. $300 pr. Yr. I sailed CONGRESS and 
Capt. Harrington sailed PHOENIX. 5 Oct. PHOE- 
NIX ran into CONGRESS off Pt. (blank) and done 
great damage -- the C. was laid up for the 
season. 
1827. $800 pr. yr. I sailed CONGRESS and 
Capt. H. PHOENIX. in the Fall FRANKLIN came 
out -- the P.H. took all their stores from 
Virgennes and laid up at Shelburn Harbor -- 
repaired during the Winter. 

1828. $800 pr.yr. Captain Harrington sailed 
PHOENIX, Capt. Sherman FRANKLIN and myself 
CONGRESS -- taken sick the 13th July and Capt. 
Dan Lyon sailed my boat the remainder of the 
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THE PLIGENIX, 
GEORGE BURNHAWM, Master, 
\ ILL leave Whitel al! every Tugstay ate 
Sulu: day, .t2c’ctcck, P. M., and St. Johns 
every Monday and Friday, at 8 o’-lock in the mor- 
ning. — “he price of passage is reduced to the fol- 

low'ng rates : 
brom Whitehall to St. Johns, and from St. Johns to 
Whitchail, $8,00, 
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From Whitehall .From St. Jobns 

Tu Ticonderoga. - 81,50 | To Champlain, . $1,650 
‘“ Chimney Point, - 2,60] « Chazy, <2 <2 200 
“ Basin Harbour, - 3,00] « Plattsburgh aero 3.00 
« M’Neil’s, (Charlotte) 3,50 | “ Port Kent, = = 3°30 
Burlington, - - 4,00] « Burlington, . - 4.00 
. re Kent, - - - 4,00 |  M'Neils Charlotte) 6,03 
‘ Plattsburgh, - - 65,00] “ Basin arbour, 6.60 
“ Chazy, - - - + 6,00] “ Chimney Point, 609 

Champlain,- - - 6,50] “ Ticondaroga. ’- 6,50 ! 
* St. Johns, - - « 2 wes 


8,00 | « Whitehali, - . 8,00 
Advertisement of 182). 
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geason. WASHINGTON, Capt. Snow, came out in 
June and run opposition to PHOENIX and other 
boats. 

1829. $800 pr.yr. Messrs. Van Ness and Fol- 
lett hired PHOENIX and CONGRESS -- laid up 
‘PHOENIX and sailed the C. Capt.R. W. Sherman 
FRANKLIN and an arrangement made for sailing 
in Co. -- two years -- The Champlain T. Co. 
bought WASHINGTON. 

1830. $1,000 pr. year. Capt. Shermansailed 
FRANKLIN and I CONGRESS -- in August the Lake 
Champlain S. Bt. Co. boats and property were 
all sold at public sale at Whitehall for 
$18,600.00 and bought by I. Townsend and his 
associates. 

1831. $1000 pr. year. I. Townsend entered 
into an arrangement with the Champlain Trans- 
portation Co. -= I sailed PHOENIX and Capt. 


Se FRANKLIN. Lost three trips by breaking 
crank pin. 
1832. $1200 pr. year. I sailed PHOENIX and 


Capt. S. FRANKLIN. Mr. Sumner (7) of Troy 
died on board at W. Han with the cholera -- 
‘run to Champlain only -- lost 8 trips by 
breaking piston and 2trips by getting aground 
in a snow storm -- WATER WITCH came out this 
season -- FRANKLIN laid up at Shelburn. 

1833. $1200 pr. year. Mr. Townsend put his 
boats and property appertaining thereto in 
common stock with the Champlain Transportation 
Co. boats and property and is entitled to one 
half of the whole. I sailed the P. and Capt. 
S. FRANKLIN. WATER WITCH run opposition a 
part of the time and towed the remainder. 
sunk once this season by a vessel running into 
her side. New ferry boat WINOOSKI came out 
the 10th July Capt. Dan lyon. FRANKLIN laid 
up at Vergennes again. 

183). $1500 pr. year. I sailed PHOENIX and 
Capt. Sherman FRANKLIN. WATER WITCH towed from 
6th Creek to Whitehall. Laid up and hauled 
out PHOENIX. Run WASHINGTON a few trips 
through the lake --then WINOOSKI, Capt. Lyon, 
run in place of PHOENIX and I run WASHINGTON 
on the ferry to Plattsburgh. 

1835. $1750 pr. yr. I sailed NORTH AMERICA 
on the Hudson River and Capt. Dan Lyon was my 
successor on board PHOENIX. NORTH AMERICA run 
in the night line Spring and Autumn and in the 
day line during the Summer. Opposition boats 
-- WESTCHESTER and EMERALD. 

1836. $1830. I sailed NORTH AMERICA -- ROCH- 
ESTER and SWALLOW came out, new boats. EMER- 
ALD and ROCHESTER opposition fare $3 the whole 
summer. N.A. broke 2 shafts. 

1837. $181.75. Sailed NORTH AMERICA. 

1838. $1601.25. I sailed NORTH AMERICA. Com- 
menced our trips 10th June after a most thor- 
ough repair. N.A. did not lose a trip this 
season. Laid up at Albany Sunday Nov. 25th. 
River froze Nov. 26th. Water at the overslaugh 
much improved. NORTH AMERICA laid up at Al- 


bany. 

Here my steamboating life ends. 
1839. Jan. 26 and 27 -- great freshet -- 
NORTH AMERICA carried off in the ice. April 
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2, the N.A.'s wreck and all her effects sold 
for $17,000. Out of steamboating -- 
% % x 

Captain Lathrop was not as far out of 
steamboating as he supposed. In the diary, 
under the heading 181, he noted, "Went several 
days on board WINOOSKI for Captain Phillips." 
Under 182, he set down, "Went two weeks on 
board SARANAC for Captain Phillips at $2 per 
day." 
In 18), detailed entries commenced again 
and we find under February 26, "Went to the 
Harbor with Captain Iyon and remained to take 
charge of repairing SARANAC. Nine years since 
I left this business and took charge of NORTH 
AMERICA on the Hudson River." 

After 1851 there are no entries in the 
diary of any personal experiences in the Lake 
Champlain steamboats. Captain Lathrop main- 
tained a financial interest in them for many 
years, but took no active part in their oper- 
ation after 1851. 


And now, here are the steamboat notes 
for 1827. 
% * % 
March 


1. From Burlington to Keeseville with Judge 
Fellett and engaged Mr. Lee as engineer for 
CONGRESS at $26 per month. Returned to Bur- 
lington. 
5. From Burlington to Vergennes with Capt. 
Harrington. 
17. I have this day engaged Mr. Barker as 
steward at $18 per month. 

April 
2. From Vergennes to Burlington. Wrote to 
Mr. Barker requesting him to come immediately 
for fitting out the boat. At Burlington recd. 
a letter from Mr. Penniman of Albany enclosing 
five dollars due me on act. lottery. 
3. Returned from Burlington to Vergennes. 
7. Out from Vergennes 4 past 7a.m. arrived 
at Burlington at 2 p.m. 
8. Fort Kens.(?)--Dead Creek--Peru--Belcore 
Island -- Woodpile -- River Lamode and returned 
to Burlington 2 a.m. 9th. 
9. Monday -- Lay at Burlington. 
10. To Whites Harbor and returned to B--. 
11. Raised and towed the hulk of the sloop 
HAWK from Burlington Harbor to Proctors. 
13. Wood pile, shipped a large lot wood and 
at Dead Creek at night. 
lh. Left with 1) M. lumber -- at sunset off 
Otter Creek. 
16. Arrived at White Hall with tow No. l. 
17. From Whitehall --Hauled PHOENIX off from 
the bank at Chapman. . 
18. At Burlington made an agreement with 
Mssrs. Morse and Haines to provide for paint 
to paint CONGRESS. They are to get them at 
the cheapest rates possible. 
19. Sunset --off Barbers Point with Rickel- 
sons Raft. A fit of the ague and fever this 
day and I had a light attack last Sunday. 
21. Another attack. Whitehall 5 p.m., tow 
No. 2 and returned to Burlington. 
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22. Burlington and Wood Pile. 

23. Puked and purged at no small ratel 
Towed Mr. Boardman's and Mr. Bate's rafts from 
Mallets Bay to Laws Island and lay at the 
mouth of River Lamoile at night. 

2. Tuesday -- South wind. 

25. Hard west wind and rain. 

26. Left River Lamoile with Clarke's raft at 
9 o'clock aem, Light north wind. At night 
hard north west wind. Made Quaker Smith's 
harbor at 12 o'clock p.m. 

27. Towed sloop GENL. WARREN, Capt. White, 
from. Essex to Burlington and towed Mr. Eddy's 


skow from Burlington to raft. Hold of raft 
2+ past 2 o'clock pom. -- Calm. 
28. Left the raft at Snake Harbor at } 


o'clock aem. and to Burlington, took the pas- 

sengers to Whitehall. I have written to Mr. 

Winne saying PHOENIX had broken her cross 

head and that I had bad weather for towing. 

Hard south wind. 

29. Left Whitehall 6 a.m. 

rain. 

30. Left St. Johns 8 a.m. 
May 

1. Tuesday -- Arrived in Whitehall 10 a.m. 

Cleared 3 pem. Hard north wind. Come to at 

5 Mile Point 10 p.m., Gale north. 

2. Under weigh 5 asm. Tremendous wind. 

3. Arrived in St. Johns 7 aem. Cleared 11 

aeMm. 

. Hold in the morning of the raft. 

5. At sunset off Fort Ticonderoga. Left 

part of the raft on point opposite Sholses. 

6. Sunday --Arrived in Whitehall at sunset. 

7. Arrived in Whitehall with remainder of 

raft. 

8. To Douglass Bay, towed Mr. Fiske to Bar- 

bers Point. 

9. Towed Mr. Rickelson's and Mr. Halsey's 

raft to B. Point and under weigh for White- 

hall. Lay by the most of the day to pack pis- 

ton and repair key to connecting rod. 

10. At sunset off 5 Mile Point with light 


Calm day, with 


North wind. 


YS 
nea 
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: CONGRESS, 
| RICHARD W. SHERMAN, Master. 
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north wind. 
ll. Friday -- In the marsh a great deal of 
trouble with our pumps. 
12. Arrived in Whitehall -- cleared 9 a.m. 
13. Sunday -- Shipped wood at Mallets Bay 
and towed two cribs timber for Bean and Ralph 
from River Lamoile to Mallists Head -- on our 
way to Onion River met GENERAL GREENE and pro- 
ceeded immediately to Chazey. Towed PHOENIX 
to St. Johns. 
1). Arrived 4 past 8 am. 
9 for Whitehall. 
15. On passage to Canada. 
25. Friday -- PHOENIX took the passengers. at 
Pt. Freze and I took hold of Bean and Ralph 
raft at Onion River. 
26. At sunrise off Leganire Point -- hard 
south wind lay by untill 4 past 5 p.m. 
29. Arrived at Whitehall with raft at 6 p.m. 
Cleared with PHOENIX passengers at eight. Met 
GEN. GREENE with passengers from PHOENIX 3 
miles from WeH. lay by in the marsh until 
morning. Towed PHOENIX from Chazy to St. 
Johns and arrived at 8 a.m. 

June 
1. Friday -- From St. Johns with PHOENIX. — 
At night in Mallets Bay. 
2. Collected Bean and Ralph's raft in the 
Bay and Onion River. 
3. South wind -- Lay by 6 hours. 
at dark. 
he Fine day. 
4B Thursday -- Arrived in Whitehall -- lay | 
by untill 8th, 2 p.m. to repair strap to con- — 
necting rod. 
8. At night towed a raft from N. W. Bay to 
Barbers Pt. 
9. In Burlington and Mallets Bay. 
10. Sunday -- Hard north west wind, took two 
skows off a lee shore and towed them to On- 
ion River. 
11. Raft from Onion River aground coming out 
6 hours. Under weigh 2 p.m. 
12. At sunrise off Gilners Creek. Come to at 
Aikens Bay at 8 aem. Southwind. Crossed the 
Lake to Meuches for Mr. Munroe. Hold of raft 
at 12. light south wind all day and night. 
13. Come to south of Ft. Cassin at 6 a.m. 
South wind. Under weigh 3 p.m. 
14. Come to at Barbers Point 5 aem. South 
wind. Took Mr. Douglass and Co. raft in tow 
and under weigh pom. A squall of rain and 
wind from the north west. The mast of a skow 
in tow struck by lightning and much shivered. 
15. 2am. The water all out of the boiler 
-- a gale of wind from the N.W. Came to an- 
chor and raft drifted on shore at Elm Point. 
A part of Mr. Douglass and Co. raft much dam- 
aged and about 20 large logs lost. 
16. Come to at Long Point to repair leak in 
boiler and shipped wood. Under weigh at 3 
pem. Wrote to Judge Follett wishing advice 
on acct. of our boiler. Saw Mr. Collin on 
board PHOENIX. He advised me to go immediate- 


ly to Vergennes after getting this raft to 
Whitehall. 


and cleared $past . 


Off Essex 
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' South wind. 


17. Sunday -- Came to at 5 Mile Point 8 a.m. 
North west 3 pem. and blew too 
hard to get the raft off shore. Another at- 
tempt to stop the leak in the boiler without 
success. 

18. Sailed at 5 a.m. 


Calm morning. 11 hard 


» north wind. 3 pem. wind hauled into the west. 
19. 


Come to at Stoney Point 3 asm. South 
wind. Recd. a letter from Gov. Van Ness in 
answer to mine to Judge Follett of the 16th -- 
if necessary to goto Vergennes and repair be- 
fore towing any more lumber. 
19th and 20th unusually hard south wind. 
21. Sailed from Stoney Point at lOa.m. Light 
south wind. Left raft at Four Channels and 
went to W.H. for wood. 
22. Hold of raft Sa.m. --divided the raft -- 
come to at Cedar Mountain --Come to at Pulpit 
Point -- Steady south wind. 
23. Cleared at 6 a.m. 
2h. Sunday -- Arrived at Spring Rock 24 a.m. 
McVini made some repairs and returned to raft 
at 11 a.m. Come to at Cedar Mountain. Another 
attempt by McVini and Lee to stop the leakin 
the boiler -- without success -- Wind in the 
N.W. at 9 pom. Cleared at 10 -- dark night -- 
aground once. 
25. At the Narrows at daylight. 11 p.m. ar- 
rived in Whitehall with whole of the raft. 
Unusual bad weather this tow -- leaky boiler 
and south wind. Cleared from Whitehall on the 
8th. For this raft 17 days tow worth $600. 
26. From Whitehall to Vergennes, 3 p.m I 
went by PHOENIX to Burlington and returned on 
28th by stage. 

July 


3. Tuesday -- I went to Middlebury as evi- 
dence in Fisher trial -- Swore that no person 
exchanged money on board CONGRESS when Fisher 
was passenger to my knowledge, neither did I 
think he could change it on board my boat 
without my knowing it. Returned with Judge 
Haightcart. 

h. Celebrated by hard work and 8 guns. 

7. Saturday --Sailed from Vergennes to B. 
8. From Burlington to Champlain. 

9. Shipped wood, and to Island. Capt. Har- 
rington procured a clearance from St. Johns 
and hold of Hoyles log raft at 10 aem. Come 
to 6 hours at Ash Island to stop leak in boil- 
er. 

10. At sunrise off Champlain. Took E. M. and 
H. raft in tow. Arrived at Pearsons Harbor 
at 10 p.m. Towed Mr. Boardman's raft from Pe- 
lots Point to Pearsons Harbor. Arrived 8 a.m. 
11. Come to with strong south wind. Found 
on Pt. Rush a Mr. Moore, aged 67 years. One 
of the most jollyold souls I ever met with -- 
He treated us with cider and stories of the 
Revolution to our hearts content. 

12. Thursday -- Wind blowing hard from the 
south with some rain. 

13. Sailed 6 a.m., light west wind. Towed 
Mr. Hoyles logs to Plattsburgh. Off north end 
of Belcore Island with remainder of raft at 
sunset. 
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CAPTAIN DAN LYON, 


1h. Come to at Willsborough Point 7 a.m. 
South wind. Returned to Pt. Ket. Shipped 
wood. I went to Burlington in GENERAL GREENE 
and returned to Pt.Ket. and to raft. Cleared 
9 pem. Tight south wind. 
15. Sunrise off Gilners Creek. Left the raft 
adrift with north wind and towed two cribs of 
logs for E. H. and Hooker from Quaker Smiths 
Pt. to the raft. A fresh north wind -- the 
good day for towing this passage. 
16. Fine day. At sunset off Ft. Ticonderoga. 
18. Arrived in Whitehall with whole of towat 
12 o'clock at noon. This completes the towing 
for this season and may Heaven grant me a more 
Pleasant livelihood the remainder of my steam- 
boating than that of towing rafts. 
19. At Whitehall, repairing. 
20. To Burlington in company with PHOENIX. 
Returned to Whitehall. 
21. Commenced trips for PHOENIX. 

August 
6. From St. Johns. An Irish woman delivered 
of a son on deck. 
9. An unpleasant dispute with an old man 
concerning a dog on board. Dam the dogs and 
such ungenerous fellows. 
18. Written to Mr. Van Vechten saying our 
earnings for towing this season $3,500. 


Recd. for towing $ )32.-- 
from passengers 1.677 .38 
09. 


25. Saturday. I went to Lake George with my 
mother. 26th to Springs; 27th to Whitehall. 
A very pleasant time and mother seemed to en- 
joy the trip. At Ticonderoga fell in company 
with a gentlemen and his daughter. Very 
pleasant company, but damned talkers. Paid 
$20. 

31. Passenger Rev. Mr. Mason of Cedar Pt. 
Church, N. York. A polite and jollypriest. 
30. Cash enclosed at Whitehall $), for the 
sum acknowledged by a passenger for a dispute 
on the 9th for his dog. 

September 

19. Wednesday -- I have written to Mr. Van 
Vechten saying in answer to his letter of the 
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10th I have received from passengers since my 
statement $4,649.27. From Way Bills No. 9 to 
26 inclusive 25, from Judge Fiske for towing 
$674.27 that I cannot collect on due and 
have charged over one thousand dollars for H. 
and advances on the same. 
26. Tuesday -- I left the boat at Larrabees 
and went to Middlebury as witness in Fishers 
case. Saturday boarded CONGRESS at Catlins 
Cove and went to Burlington with horse. Sun- 
day to Vergennes. Monday to Middlebury and 
trial. Tuesday to Larrabees. Wednesday on 
board sloop to Stoney Pt. Thursday on board 
CONGRESS. 
27. Thursday -- Aground on Fields Flats. 
October 
5. Broke part of hand gear off St. Johns. 
7. From St. Johns 4 past 8 a.m. Met PHOENIX 
at Island Flats and took McVim on board. 
12. Friday -- Left Whitehall at 2 p.m. FRANK- 
LIN to leave at one hour tomorrow. 
13. 12a.m.at Burlington and to Plattsburgh. 
Towed a raft of timber for our boats from C.H. 
to Apple Tree Point and took the trip from 
Burlington at 5 pm. 
15. From St. Johns at 8 a.m. The steamboat 
FRANKLIN, Capt. J. Sherman, commenced her 
regular trips from Whitehall on Saturday, 13 
Oct. at 4 past 8 p.m. 
November 


2. Friday -- I gave the Directors a state- 
ment of recpts. from 20 Sept. to Nov. lst. 
Passengers $2 462.43 
Act. A. Eddy for tweg. 500.- 

$2,962 3 


8. From St. Johns 4 past 8 a.m. Gale of 
N.W. wind. Come to anchor in Burlington Bay, 
9 O'clock p.m. Wind blowing very hard and 
showers of rain and sleet. At 10 the wind 
increased to a gale and continued so until 9 
o'clock in the morning of the 9th. Weighed 
anchor at % past 9 and stood across to Schuy- 
lers Island and put away at 2 p.m. Arrived 
in Whitehall at 2 a.m. on the 10th. Cleared 
Whitehall at 8 p.m. 

12. From St. Johns at 3 a.m. 
the Island. Come to at Bloody Island. Hard 
south wind. Sailed at 4 past 11 p.m. 

13. Tuesday --Met FRANKLIN off Elm Pt.at 
Pem.e Come to at Four Channels, and arrived 


Four hours to 


EARLY AMERICAN 


By Wilbur J. 


Prior to the year 1886, all launches were 
powered by steam. The Shipman engine and Rob- 
erts water tube boiler drove many such boats 
in their day. However, small steam pleasure 
craft never became widely popular because of 
laws requiring the services of a licensed en- 
gineer to run steam engines. 

Fortunately, inventors possess more imag- 
ination than lawmakers, so a Swedish inventor 
named Frank Ofeldt came to the rescue. In 
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in the morning of the lth. Sailed from 
Whitehall at 7 p.m. Come to at Stony Point at 
11, the wind blowing a gale from the N.W. 
Cleared at 5 asm. onthe 15th. Come to at 
Split Rock for a few hours and arrived in St. 
Johns on the morning of the 17th at 1 o'clock. 
19. From St. Johns. Found ice at Catlins 
and from Sholses to Four Channels. 

21. From Whitehall. Broke Ice from ) Chan- 
nels to Chimney Point. 

23. From Ste Johns. Come to above Island at 
10 aem. in a snow storm. 

oh. Saturday -- At Quaker Smith Point and 
Charlotte after a cargo of hogs. 

25. At Champlain, thick ice. 

cargo and returned to Burlington. 
26. To Harbor and back to B. 

27. Dismantled our boat and stored the fur- 
niture in Mayo and Folletts store. 

28. Wrote to Mr. Williams saying I was going 
to the harbor immediately and laid our boat 
up this day. 


Discharged 


December 
13. Settled with and dismissed my crew and 
went to Burlington. 
22. From Burlington to Harbour and back in 
GENERAL GREENE. I have left my towing account 
with Mayo and Follett and have written to Hen- 
ry Boardman of Grand Isle to settle with them. 
25. Crossed the lake to Pt. Kent in GENL. 
GREENE. Settled with Gileson and Grant and 
to Plattsburgh. 
26. Settled with a part of the merchants. 
27. Platt, B. and Platt, and a very stormy 
day. The wind south. I have written to G. 
Ricketson wishing him to pay $160.50 to Mayo 
and Follett, and their receipts will bea 
discharge for his note. 
29. Settled with T. Hubbard and Baily. 
30. Settled with N. W--- after a long talk 
and many propositions on account of goods 
damaged between N.Y. and Champlain. ) August, 
paying $33. I think it too much but am glad 
to get clear of his sarcastic looks. 

% % % 

Illustrations are reproduced from The 
Steamboats of Lake Champlain: 1809 to 1930, - 
by permission of the Delaware & Hudson Co. 
It should be remembered that stock cuts were 
often used in early steamboat advertisements. 
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1886 he patented a "naphtha engine" consisting 
of a burner and retort set on top of a small- 
three-cylinder engine. The burner heated sev- 
eral coils of the retort, which contained naph- 
tha instead of water, thereby evading the re- 
quirement for steam engines --~ a licensed 
engineer. 

Exhaust naphtha from the engine went to 
a loop of pipe down by the keel of the boat, 
where it condensed and was used over again. 


{ 
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Naphtha launch, 


18 feet long; 
From Steam Yachts and Launches, 


2 horsepower. 
BE. 0. Glark 


collection. 


A small amount of naphtha vapor went to the 


burner for heating the retort coils. A shiny 
brass casing housed the burner and retort, 
With a stack on top to carry off fumes. At 
this period, naphtha was a waste product of 
the newborn petroleum industry and hence was 
very cheape Coal oil or kerosene was much 
more widely used for lamps and stoves at this 
time. 

The first question that arises, is, of 
course, didn't the vaporized naphtha consti- 
tute a great fire hazard with the risk of ex- 
plosion? Yes, certainly, but motor boats 
still catch fire and explode to this day. 

Historically, the naphtha launch was the 
first device to use waste petroleum products 
on a large scale. (The "horseless carriage" 
did not come till several years later.) Natu- 
rally, the launch interestedearly day oil men 
like John D. Rockefeller, Mr. Flagler and oth- 
ers. These men helped and encouraged Mr. 
Ofeldt, who turned over the manufacture to 
Charles Seabury, now Consolidated Shipbuilding 
of City Island, N.Y. Several thousand launches 
were built and sent to allparts of the world. 

Some years later, the "gasoline engine" 
appeared and was cheaper to build than other 
engines. Early types were hard starting, 
noisy, and unreliable. But gradually they 
took the lead over other forms of power and 
the "Petroleum Age" was well along, typified 
by Standard Oil Co. and others. 

Mr. Ofeldt's ingenuity was not exhausted, 
however. After establishing the naphtha launch, 
he brought out the alcohol vapor launch. This 
power plant was similar to the naphtha job ex- 
cept it vaporized alcohol in the retort coils, 
which were heated by a kerosene burner. The 
engine was interesting, being a three-cylinder 
radial type, with a disc-type valve turning 
at 1/12 shaft speed. A single handle served 
to stop, start, and reverse the engine as well 
as control speed. Very ingenious! Alcohol va- 
porizes more easily than water or naphtha, so 
these boats should have been economical to 
run. Exhaust alcohol vapor was condensed and 
used over again continuously. This type was 
built in Jersey City, Nd. 

A third type of launch, built at Brooklyn 
and Nyack, N.Y., used a mixture of water and 
alcohol in the retort. This vapor went to a 
"y-type" compound engine, of orthodox design, 
with valve gears for cut-off and reverse. It 
was claimed the dilute alcohol would not burn 
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even if it did leak. The retort or boiler 
was made froma series of small coils joined 
by headers at top and bottom. This launch was 
built in sizes up to 100 feet in length with 
175 horsepower. 

Descendants of Mr. Ofeldt are still in 
the boiler business at Queens, N.Y., and Ro- 
chelle Park, N.J. Frank Ofeldt II invented 
in 1927 the "high-pressure Jenny," which is 
manufactured by the Homestead Valve Co. in 
Pennsylvania. There are naphtha launches at 
the Ford Museum, Detroit, and at Mystic, Conn. 
A friend of mine has a launch in partly dis- 
mantled condition at Lake Tomahawk, Wis. 

A few "old-timers" tell how they still 
remember the naphtha launch -- with its tall, 
shiny, brass stack -- gliding along so quiet- 
ly. Memories of bygone days! 

Hu « % 


Editor's note: The starting and operation of 
a modern outboard motor is a well-established 
ritual with many of our readers. Naphtha en- 
gines were once nearly as familiar, The de- 
scription which follows is taken from Steam 
Yachts and Launches by C. P. Kunhardt, New 
York, 1891. The rapid manner in which inter- 
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A naphtha launch engine, Gasoline 


from Gas, 
and Oil Engines, by G. D. Hiscox (New York: 


1898). -- Courtesy of W. W. Smith 
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Vertical section of a naphtha engine, also 


from Gas, Gasoline and 0il Engines. 


-- Courtesy of W. W. Smith 


est in steam launch engines is increasing 
would indicate a parallel rise in naphtha launch 


interest. Who knows? You may be operating 
one yourself some day soonl 
x He 


The operation of the engine is briefly 
described as follows: A copper tank in the 
bow of the boat is filled with 76 deg. deodor- 
ized naphtha through a tap screw on top. The 
tank will hold from 30 to 60 gallons, accord- 
ing to size of boat. A2h.p. engine will 
consume about 3 quarts per hour, and al h.p. 
engine about 5 quarts. The vapor which ac- 
cumulates in the tank is pumped by afew strokes 
to the burner in the retort or chimney contain- 
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Naphtha launch engine, from Steam Yachts and 
Launches. The letters correspond to those in 
the quoted text in the next column, 

-- KE. O. Clark colln. 
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ing a coil of pipe. A flame from a lamp or 
torch ignites the vapor as it escapes from the — 
burner. This flame supplies the heat for 
evaporating the naphtha itself, which is next 
pumped from the bottom of the tank into the 
coil of the retort. Very little heat is re- 
quired to volatize the naphtha in the Coll 
from which it escapes into the lower casing 
containing the single-acting cylinders operat- 
ing the crank shaft and automatic feed. 

After expanding in these cylinders the 
exhaust vapor passes into a condensing pipe 
and is returned to the tank to be usedall over 
again. The flame is supplied as needed by 
drawing off a small amount of the vapor from 
the coil, and the only loss of naphtha is 
represented by the vapor thus burned, 

To start the engine: Light alcohol lamp 
A, and set on rest plate, with tube inserted 
at bottom of retort; turn air valve B from left 
to right; give air pump E sufficient number 
of strokes to force gas from tank, through 
outlet pipe to burner, where flame from lamp 
ignites it and so heats retort. Use air pump 
one to two minutes in warm weathers; but in 
cold weather much longer, as gas generates very 


slowly in the tank then. : : 
Open wide naphtha valve D, and give five 


to ten strokes of naphtha pump F, which pumps 
naphtha from tank in bow to retort on top of 
engine, and if retort has been sufficiently 
heated, the pressure will at once be indicated 
on gauge. Then open injector valve C, which 
supplies fuel to burner; after which turn re- 
verse wheel G from right to left, or vice 
versa, a few times until engine will run it- 
self. 

To increase pressure, after engine is 
started, give a few strokes with naphtha pump 
F and open wide injector valve C. Regulate 
both speed and pressure by injector valve C 
-- opening to increase, and closing to reduce 
speed. To go ahead turn reverse wheel G to 
left; to back, turn wheel to right. You can 
reverse instantly, and at full speed. Lamp 
can be taken out, extinguished, and set on 
rest plate with tube outside as soon as the. 
engine is running. H indicates safety valve. 

When landing itis only necessary to close 
injector C and naphtha valve D, fasten your 
boat, and no further attention is required. 

The "air pump" draws the gas from the 
tank to the burner and also to the whistle, by 
turning valve Bfrom right to left. The 
naphtha valve should be left wide open to al- 
low free circulation. For the lamp A use 
alcohol only. 


Members who have a passion for steam 
launches, either naphtha or otherwise, may be 
interested to learn that there has come into 


- existence a new organization devoted to that 


field. It is called Steam Launch Operators 
of the World, with a publication, S.L.0.W. 
Bell. The secretary is William Durham, 3722 


Bagley Ave., Seattle, Washington. 
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WHEN THE CAMBRIDGE WAS LOST 


By Lawrence T. Snyth 


This article, which was submitted by Glenn 0. Roberts, orig- 
inally appeared about 192) in The Bangor (Maine) Daily News 


and is reprinted with the 


How many of those who travel on the Bos- 


ton and Bangor steamers today remember CAM- 


BRIDGE --that fast and stylish sidewheeler of 


other days; the boat all the women and most 


of the men liked to sail in because her din- 


ing room was on the saloon deck, 


because she 


‘was so handsomely furnished and decorated, and 


furthermore, 


because for the greater part of 


her career she was commanded by Capt. Otis In- 


grahan, 


first-rate sailor and high favorite 
with everyone. 


Not many, probably, for CAMBRIDGE was 
lost 38 years ago last winter -- piled up on 
Old Man ledge, off Allen's island of the 


Georges group, outer Penobscot bay. She left 
Boston at 5 pem. on Feb. 9, 1886, and came 
along all right until 4:55 on the * morning of 
the 10th, when she suddenly brought up with a 
crash on Old Man ledge, to the southward of 
Allen's island. It was nearly high water, 
and as the steamer slid well over the ledge, 
which has a sharp ridge and is surrounded by 
deep water, she broke in two amidships within 
a few hours, and 2) hours later, a smart sea 
having risen in the course of the day, there 
was nothing to be seen of her above water but 
the end of one of her boilers and the steam 
drum. 

Just how CAMBRIDGE came to strike Old Man 
ledge never has been satisfactorily explained. 
At the time there was no sea, only the ground 
swell, and no fog -- just an ordinary morning 
mist. Leaving Seguin light, her proper course 


permission of that newspaper. 


in fair weather, would have been about EAN to 
a point off Duck rocks, a short distance to 
the northward of Monhegan light, getting her 
bearings from the whistling buoy there. In- 
stead of this, she went about NE by E, and at 
h:SS asm. in what is called pretty clear and 
very calm weather, fetched up on the ledge, 
all standing. 

Capt. Ingraham was turned in at the time, 
but was quickly on deck, and such a job as he 
did in getting all the passengers safely away 
in the boats and onto Burnt island was a fine 
demonstration of cool and masterful seaman- 
ship. And what acrew he had to help him! 
There were First Officer James Tucker, Second 
Officer Cookson, Purser William B. Eaton, 
Steward Stephen G. Downes, Freight Clerk F, A. 
Garnsey, First Pilot Ira Farnsworth, Second 
Pilot Rogers, First Engineer William Fox, Sec- 
ond Engineer Walter White, and Bow Watchman 
William Jacobs -- all first-class men. 

In the captain's boat were Thomas H. 
Flannigan, Allen Rice, James Geagan, all of 
Bangor, and Quartermasters Hall and Crosby -- 
never a better boat's crew. 

No sooner had the fishermen and wreckers 
of Monhegan, Port Clyde, Friendship and all 
along shore perceived, with the early morning 
light, that CAMBRIDGE was on the rocks than 
they swarmed aroundand aboard of her, and such 
rich pickings had never been seen in those 
waters before, never have been seen’ since. 
CAMBRIDGE carried a big freight, including 
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CAMBRIDGE on Old Man Ledge -- an illustration 
originally carried with this article. 


everything from Florida oranges to bales of 
wool and from leather to champagne. The sea 
was gold-specked with oranges, with which the 
jovial wreckers played ball, and the shores 
adjacent were lined with all sorts of goods. 
The wreckers took off astonishing loads in 
their dories, one crew even taking the fine 
grand piano from the after saloon and landing 
it, minus two legs, on the beach at Monhegan, 
where, The Mikado being then the rage, someone 
sat down, with a lobster pot for a stool, and 
hammered out, "The Flowers that Bloom in the 
Spring." 

When the news of the disaster reached 
Bangor Capt. Henry T. Sanborn, agent of the 
Boston & Bangor S. S. Coe, made arrangements 
to take a party of merchants and others in- 
terested down to the scene, and next morning 
the start was made from the old station at the 
foot of Exchange street, the party going by 
train to Bucksport, where the little bay steam- 
er ROCKLAND was waiting to take them down the 
bay. The writer of this, who went down to get 
the story for several newspapers, will remem- 
ber every detail of that trip as long as he 
lives. It was a mixture of tragedy and come- 
dy -- the tragedy of the loss of a fine and 
favorite steamer and the waste of wealth along 
bleak shores, the comedy made up of countless 
comical incidents, including a dance in a lit- 
tle hall at Port Clyde, where there were three 
men to one girl, and where, in spite of the 
gloom of disaster, the steamboat men danced 
merrily, most of them with male partners. And 
who could forget the Brennans, father and sons, 
who ran the hotel and about everything else 
at Port Clyde! They were grand hosts to the 
wreck party. Yes, let it be whispered confi- 
dentially, that quaint old bar at the Brennan 
inn was stocked with everything from cider to 
real Scotch and Irish. The pop of those corks 
and the lilting of those fiddles at Port Clyde 
that winter night, while the bones of CAM- 
BRIDGE were being laid away in the capacious 
lockers of Davy Jones, echo hauntingly, merrily 
down the years. 


Peneeets f LG 


NORTHWEST 


Northland Navigation Company, founded in 
1943 as the British Columbia Steamship Co. 
Ltd., has purchased the floating equipment of 
the veteran Union Steamships Ltd. The latter 
company, originally known as Union Steamship 
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Co. of B.C. Ltd.,was the oldest shipping com- 
pany in British Columbia, formed in 1889. (See 
SB,xv:1h,l6 for fleet list.) 
— Northland Navigation Co. Ltd. has freight- 
ers ISLAND PRINCE,PACIFIC PRINCE and NORTHERN 
PRINCE,and in1958 purchased the CPR passenger 
ships QUEEN OF THE NORTH a PRINCESS NORAH and 
PRINCESS OF ALBERNI. Union Steamships suffered 
a costly strike in 1955, lost its half-million — 
dollar subsidy in 1958, and had sold off most | 
of its fleet. The ex-Union SS vessels which , 
will be operated by the new owners include 
CATALA, CASSIAR, CAPILANO, CHILLIWACK and 
LADY ROSE. Northland plans to resell some of 
the older vessels, including CARDENA, CHENEGA 
and LADY ALEXANDRA. -- Marine Digest 
The Kootenay Lake Historical Society of 
British Columbia is converting the wood burn- 
ing sternwheeler MOYIE for museum purposes. 
MOYIE, which made her last run in April, 1957, 
and is still afloat at Kaslo, will be set on 
a cement foundation at an estimated cost of 
$12,000, more than half the cost of building 
the 161! steamboat in 1898. A sister, SICA- 
MOUS, houses a small museum at Penticton, B.C. 
-- PSMHS NewsLetter, Feb. 1959 | 


NEW ENGLAND AND EASTERN CANADA 


Doris V. Green, Editor 
126 Broad Street, Groton, Connecticut 


John M. Richardson's Rockland (Maine ) 
Courier-Gazette for Feb. 7 reported that the 
T,.eMaine Port Authority has settled ona 
Single design for the ferries to serve Swans 
Island, North Haven and Vinalhaven, according 
to Edward Langlois, Jr., general manager of 
the Authority." The vessels will have deck- 
house and machinery aft andwill be bow, stern 
and side loading. The Swans Island and North 
Haven ferries will be 90 feet in length; the 
Vinalhaven ferry, 105 feet. The latter will 
carry 12 cars, have heated cabin space for 
35 to hO passengers and a total passenger ca- 
pacity of 125. The smaller ferries will ac- 
commodate 8 cars, have seating for 25 pas- 
sengers in heated cabins and a total passen- 
ger capacity of 100. It is hoped that the 
vessels will be ready for business during the 
coming summer. 

Ralph Arnold reports that the Jamestown- 
Newport ferry steamer GOVERNOR CARR, was to 
relieve the Navy's diesel-electric double-ender 
AQUIDNECK on the Newport-Goat Island (Torpedo 
Station) run for several months while the lat- 
ter is overhauled. It is interesting to note 
that CARR's civilian crew will operate her 
during the relief, as the Navy was unable to 
find anyone able to operate her triple-expan- 
sion engine and hand-fire her coal-burning 
Almy boilers. 

GOVERNOR CARR has been little used of 
late,and it is expected she will go for scrap 
after finishing on the Torpedo Station run. 
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CALLIOPE CACOPHONY 


E. J. Quinby 


The scene was at the Cincinnati waterfront on the eve- 
ning of July 3, 1958. Two stern-wheel Steamers were 
tied up, taking on their passengers and illuminating the 
whole levee with their festoons of brilliant electric lights. 
The crowds which came down to see their friends off were 
augmented by hundreds of others, attracted by the din. 


And the din resulted from the fact that ‘Doc’ Halley 
of the steamer Avalon and “Jay” Quinby of the steamer 
Delta Queen were staging a “Calliope Challenge.’ When 
two calliopists get together, the volume of steam that is ex- 
hausted through many whistles raises quite a disturbance. 
Since there are no published calliope arrangements of any 
music, a calliopist is left to his own resources to compress 
normal 88-note music into the restricted 32-note compass 
of the “steam pi-anna,” and each takes personal pride in 
his own solution to this problem. 

The result, of course, is a hopeless tangle of inter- 
woven fingers and the inescapable “oompah-pah”’ bass that 
is so characterististic of calliope music. The 32 brass keys 
become insufferably hot—nevertheless it is necessary to 
bear down on them with all the strength one can summon 
to overcome the back-pressure in the allegedly balanced 
valves to which they are connected by tracker rods and 
turn-buckles. 

This process is particularly tough on the little finger, 
which the calliopist learns to augment by the adjacent 
finger, and then, SHOVE. In the bottom octave, it is 
murder! I had almost forgotten what a tough job it is, 
having been away from the showboat Lulu Belle for some 
forty years, and the muscles of my hands and forearms 
literally screamed for mercy. But ‘Doc’ was ready to 
jump into the breach when I was forced to take time out 
for recuperation, and between us, we kept the surround- 
ing hills echoing with our traditional river tunes. 


We were soon dripping a combination of perspiratior 
and condensed steam bon the clouds in which we became 
enveloped. There should be a shower-bath rigged ove 
the keyboard of this diabolical instrument—and a min 
julep on the side. 

However, our extensive audience seemed to be feeling 
no pain, if one were to judge the clapping hands, th 
stomping feet, and the cheers and hat-waving after eacl 
number. Soon the general din was increased by th 
deep-throated chime whistles of each steamer, blowin; 
her departure warning. Each river steamer has her in 


dividual “signature” on the whistle, contrived by he: 
skipper through expert manipulation of the whistle-pull 
It is indeed a quite complete musical figure. So I playec 
the traditional “Goodbye, Little Girl, Goodbye’ with ab 
solutely heart-rending harmonies, slightly off key o: 
course, for by this time certain whistles in the calliope 
were becoming well overheated. And “Doc” answered ir 
kind by playing the familiar parting tune “The Steamboa 
Goes Around the Bend, Goodbye, my Lover, Goodbye’ 
with equally melodramatic harmonic wails. 


Then, as the two stern-wheel steamers churned away 
from the levee, the Avalon heading upstream and th 
Delta Queen heading down, the crowds on the bank wer 
left in darkness except for the light of the full moon, anc 
in silence except for the diminishing slop, slop, slop of th 
retreating paddles. 


It all made front page of the “Cincinnati Enquirer” th 
next day, July 4. This enchanting bit of the Mark Twait 
era survives only in the Day Excursion Steamer Avalor 
and the luxury Steamer Delta Queen, whose air-conditione: 
staterooms accommodate 200 passengers. Only about 6 
steam calliopes were ever built, and now only two remain 
Is that Bote: or is that bad? 
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River Boat Fan Realizes Drea 


es en 


E. J. Quinby practices at the keyb 


By GEORGE HORNE 

An electronics engineer of 

Summit, N. J., has reached the 
zenith of a career as a steam- 
boating hobbyist. 
’ BE. J. Quinby, who works for 
Shepard Laboratories, of Sum- 
mit, has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Greene Line 
Steamers, Inc., of Cincinnati, 
operators of the famous Ohio 
and Mississippi river steamer 
Delta Queen. 

Mr. Quinby has been for 
many years what fellow mem- 
bers of the Steamship Histori- 
cal Society call a real steam- 
boat man, Another of his hob- 
bies is the steam calliope. Years 
ago he served as the Calliope 
player on an Ohio river steam- 
boat. 

The Cincinnati company an- 
nounced his election in the Ohio 
river city yesterday. The board 
also re-elected as president and 
general manager Letha Greene, 
daughter-in-law of the late Gor- 
don C. Greene, who founded the 
line sixty-five years ago. 


Calliope Hobbyist Is 
Named Chairman 
of Greene Line 


Other officers are Gordon C. 
Greene 2d, first vice president, 
Mary Greene Cleary, second 
vice president, and Horace Lyle, 
secretary-treasurer, 

Mr. Quinby moved into posi- 
tion for yesterday’s election a 
year ago when he and R. C. 
Simonton of Los Angeles went 
to the rescue. of the picturesque 
old stern-wheeler. The Delta 
Queen was about to be retired 
as a losing business venture. 

His new affinity for Cincin- 
nati and riverboating deepened 
when he discovered a calliope 
on a local excursion boat, the 
Avalon, and was permitted to 
practice on the steam pipes. 

Mrs. Greene will continue ac- 
tive management of the 250- 
foot boat in the coming season, 
The Delta Queen will make her 


e 


oard of the calliope on the excursion boat Avalon 


first cruise from’ Cincinnati on 
April 4, for New Orleans, Her 
trips during the season range 
from seven to twenty-one days 
and will take her to Pittsburgh, 
Chattanooga, St. Paul, New Or- 
leans and Kentucky Lake. 

The Delta Queen has had an 
unusual career, She was built 
in Scotland .and shipped in 
pieces to Stockton, Calif., where 
she was assembled and commis- 
sioned for trips on the Sacra- 
mento River, A sister ship, the 
Delta King, was shipped over at 
the same time, 

Eventually, the Delta Queen 
was towed to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, through the Panama Canal, 
after Federal] authorities had re- 
fused her permission to paddle 
down on her own power. The 
Delta King wound up in Oregon 
as a station ship for a river 
lumber camp. 

The Delta Queen has accome 
modations for 214 passengers. 
She has no steam calliope, but 
@ spokesman for the line said 
yesterday that he wouldn’t be 
surprised if she got one, 
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Great Lakes See 


| WESTERN STATES, last of the D. & C. pas- 
{ senger vessels, is being scrapped at Bay City. 
| Her recent "flotel" attempt at Tawas as OVER- 
NITER was not exactly a financial success . 
| Built originally for the Detroit & Buffalo 
| Steamship Co., a wholly owned subsidiary of 
| D.%&C., she was laid down as WOLVERINE STATE, 
| but her name was changed prior to launching. 
Her sister vessel was the late EASTERN STATES, 
planned as EMPIRE STATE. Both vessels were 
built by Detroit Drydock Co. at the Wyandotte 
Yards in 1902 and measured 350 x hi x 19.9. 

THE STRAITS OF MACKINAC of 1928, one of 
the idle Michigan State Highway ferries, for- 
merly in operation between Mackinaw City and 
St. Ignace, has been bought by a syndicate of 
Cheboygan, Michigan, businessmen, who will op- 
erate her next season in passenger and moon- 
light services in the Straits area. 

Two more of the ferries were sold early 
in February. These are CITY OF MUNISING a 
PERE MARQUETTE 20 and CITY OF PETOSKEY a PERE 
MARQUETTE 17, both converted railroad ferries. 
They have been sold to a Muskegon company and 
are slated to carry loaded trucks between 
Muskegon and Milwaukee. 

Interlake Steamship Coe, a subsidiary of 
Pickands, Mather & Coe, has sold two of its 
older freighters to Kinsman Transit Co. of 
Cleveland. The vessels involved are the 520! 
SATURN a JOHN SHERWIN, built in 1906, and the 
80! VERONA of 1907. This gives Kinsman 
Transit seven freighters. The line is the 
Great Lakes! oldest, having been established 
in 182, and has eoened in the ownership of 
the same family ever since. 

HERBERT C. JACKSON, 689x 75 bulk freight- 
er,under construction for Interlake Steamship 
Co., was launched at River Rouge on Feb. 19, 
in one of the first midwinter launchings on 
the Lakes in recent years. 
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Contract was awarded to Manitowoc Ship- 
building Co. for a new bulk freighter by In- 
land Steel Corp. of Chicago. The new vessel 
will be named EDWARD L. RYERSON and will be 
the largest on the Lakes, with dimensions 730 
O.as X 75xX393 26,000 tons capacity. It will 
be remembered that Inland Steel initiated the 
building of super-freighters ten years ago 
with WILFRED SYKES. 

EDMUND FITZGERALD, completed in September 

and presently the largest in these parts (29 
O.a.), proved during her 24 months of service 
before the close of navigation, to be about a 
mile an hour faster than the predicted 16, 
and is consuming slightly less fuel (coal) 
than was anticipated. 

The largest vessel launched on the Can- 
adian side of the Great Lakes went down the 
ways at Collingwood in early January, built 
for Carryore, Ltd., a Hanna subsidiary. Meas- 
uring 715x75 and named MENIHEK LAKE, she will 
be engaged largely in bringing ore from Lab- 


THE STRAITS OF MACKINAC at Mackinaw City, 
September 195). -- Photo by EJD 
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rador into the Great Lakes, expecially to 
Hanna's several Lake Erie installations, via 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. The keel has been 
already laid for another vessel for the same 
company. 

E. C. COLLINS a EDWIN F. HOLMES, a dis- 
carded ore carrier, is being rebuilt asa 
self-unloading bulk cement carrier at Stur- 
geon Bay for the Huron Transportation Co. 


+ * + 
ILE DE FRANCE, loaded 
with invited guests, 
sails from St. Nazaire 
to Havre prior to en- 
tering transatlantic 
service in 1927. 

-- F.0.Braynard colln. 
* * % 


; Frank 0. Braynard, Editor, 213 Glen 
High Seas Avenue, Sea Cliff, L.I., N.Y. 
ILE DE FRANCE has been renamed by the 
Japanese, who have bought her for scrap, and 
will be broken up in Osaka. Her voyage to 
Japan was under the name FURANZU MARU. Her 
passing is to be regretted. Work is definitely 
continuing on her replacement, FRANCE. 

Two Hollywood producers, planning the MGM 
picture "The Last Voyage," have sent a repre- 
sentative to Japan to try to buy the old ILE 
DE FRANCE. If they don't succeed, they!11 
next try for ARUNDEL CASTLE. The purpose is 
to feature a ship in the movie and sink her as 
part of the plot. -- VES 

The replacement for AMERICA, of the U.S. 
Lines,may not be built. Under the President's 
current budget, no money is provided for this 
vessel, designed to be a sister ship to the 
Lines! UNITED STATES. Also missing from the 
budget is money for the projected PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON, a superliner envisaged by American 
President Lines for their transpacific serv- 
ice. 


Bree 


In the last issue, this column erroneous~ 
ly stated that the freighter HARRY T. EWIG 
apparently was on her way to the scrap pile. 
The vessel that should have been mentioned 
instead of EWIG is R. E. MOODY a P. P. MILLER 
b COLLIER c JOHN McCARTNEY KENNEDY. Although 
HARRY T. EWIG -- like R. E. MOODY -- is old, 
small and recently inactive, no plans are 
afoot at present for her disposition. 


The keel for Canadian Pacific's 27,500 
gross ton passenger ship has been laid on the 
Tyne by Vickers-Armstrong's Naval Yard. She 
will cost $23,000,000 and will be the largest 
passenger ship built on the Tyne in 50 years. 
As yet not named, she will be 650 feet long, 
and 86'6" in breadth, with a service speed of 
21 knots. Fully air-conditioned, she will have 
a capacity of 860 in tourist and 200 in first 
class. 

Cunard Line maintained during 1958 its 
position as the leading passenger carrier. 
Their 11 liners carried 22,000 passengers, 
representing 25¢ of the year's total seaborne 
transatlantic passengers. Cunard has shelved 
plans for its new 35,000 ton liner. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha plans to have 
two large passenger ships of 23,000 gross tons 
built for the transpacific service, pending 
receipt of a government subsidy. The ships 
would have a speed of 22 knots and would ac- 
commodate 150 in first and 802 in tourist 
class. 

American President Lines may buy the un- 
fortunate LEILANI. The vessel, a P2-type, has 
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The tug in the foreground is GRACE MORAN. 
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ILE DE FRANCE as she appeared during the last decade of her life, 
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after extensive alterations. 
-- Frank 0. Braynard colln. 


moved from spot to spot in the past few years 
Since beginning life as GENERAL W. P. RICH- 
ARDSON. A brief spell with American Export 
Lines as LAGUARDIA saw her converted from 
troopship to one-class liner. Taken over after 
several years of idleness, she was again re- 
built and renamed, becoming LEILANI under the 
houseflag of the Hawaiian Textron, Inc. We 
wish her better luck next time. 

Holland-Africa Line's new passenger-cargo 
ship RANDFONTEIN, 14,000 gross tons, has begun 
service from Holland to Capetown. She carries 
123 in first and 166 in tourist class and has 
a speed of 19 knots. 

The addition of more first class space 
to American Export Lines' CONSTITUTION entailed 
a remarkable rebuilding operation at Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. in Virgin- 
ia. The completely furnished section, which 
had to be moved forward, was cut apart and 
moved by hand a distance of 21 feet and up 
some 84 feet without upsetting a chair. It 
was done on an inclined plane as_ the giant 
stones were moved while building the Egyptian 
pyramids. Then a new section was added in be- 
tween and CONSTITUTION emerged a larger and 
finer vessel. A similar "operation" will be 
given to INDEPENDENCE. 

Unfortunately, while coming up to New 
York after the alterations, CONSTITUTION col- 
lided with the Norwegian tanker JALANTA five 
miles southeast of Ambrose lightship ina 
dense fog. This was shortly before 11 a.m. 


on Sunday, March 1. CONSTITUTION cut deeply 
into JALANTA's bow, which later broke com- 
pletely off. The passenger ship was gashed 
on the port side from her bow for about 60 
feet. JALANTA, owned by Anders Jahre & Co., 
was outbound light for Venezuela after engine 
repairs at Todd's, Erie Basin. Both ships 
proceeded to the Bethlehem Steel Co.'s yard 
at 56th St., Brooklyn. JALANTA'ts bow was towed 
to Bethlehem's Hoboken yard by Moran tugs. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY AND SOUTH 
John L. Lochhead, Editor 
The Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va. 


The 70-year old icebreaker ANNAPOLIS has 
been sold for scrap at Baltimore; bids for F. 
C.LATROBE were being accepted until March 16. 
To replace these vessels for harbor tours and 
official inspections, the Maryland Port Au- 
thority has negotiated with the Wilson-Tolches- 
ter S.S. Co., for the construction of a new 
bay boat. She will be built to fill the needs 
of both parties. The proposed vessel, de- 
signed to accommodate 650 passengers, will be 
a three-deck twin-engine type, 130 feet long, 
with a speed of 12 knots. For a fixed sum 
annually, the Authority will have use of the 
vessel on stipulated days and will retain the 
priority on the vessel's use. At other times 
the boat will be under charter to the Wilson 
Lines, which willuse it as a baypleasure boat. 
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Ferryboat JAMESTOWN laid up at 
the yard of the C. Hiltebrant 
Dry Dock Co. at South Rondout 
on Rondout Creek. She made the 
last actual commercial cross- 
ing between Willoughby and Old 
Point. 

-- Photo taken Jan. 11 by DCR 


They will also maintain and staff the ship. 
It is expected the new vessel will be deliv- 
ered within five months from the date of the 
beginning of actual construction, and should 
be ready for use some time during the coming 
summer. 

The Curtis Bay steam tug CHESTER was 
scrapped last fall after many years’ service 
around Baltimore harbor. As GATUN, she was 
the first vessel to go through a lock in the 
Panama Canal. 

Capt. George Chapman Claytor, formerly 
master of the Chesapeake S.S. Co.'s CITY OF 
ANNAPOLIS, died in Gloucester, Va., in Decem- 
ber. Capt. Sam Harrington, another well-known 
Bay captain, died last fall. He was on the 
Rappahannock and Piankitank River routes for 
years and wound up his steamboating days with 
the Tolchester lines. 

The sale of the former Hampton Roads fer- 
ry WARWICK to Uruguay has fallen through due 
to financial difficulties in Uruguay. In 
February she was still at the old ferry slip 
at Willoughby. CITY OF HAMPTON has been re- 
named CHAMPLAIN since her arrival on Lake 
Champlaine JAMESTOWN 226088 is laid up in 
Rondout Creek in New York State and NEWPORT 
NEWS has become a barracks boat for submarine 
crews at the Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. 

Severe ice conditionsin upper Chesapeake 
Bay in January forced the cancellation of sev- 
eral trips of the Old Bay liners. 

The Old Bay Line is negotiating a new 


SANDWICH at Norfolk, unloading seed potatoes 
from Prince Edward Island. 
-- Photo by John L. Lochhead 
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lease for the use of the wharf at Old Point 
Comfort, but the maintenance of the wharf re- 
mains unsettled. The Army at Old Point says 
it has no funds to keep the wharf in repair 
and the Old Bay Line is unwilling to assume 
maintenance costs which have been high re- 
cently due to damage from severe storms. It 
has been proposed that the City of Hampton 
lease the wharf and sublease it to the Old 
Bay Line. | 

The United Fruit liner TALAMANCA, built | 
at Newport News in 1931, was transferred last 
fall at Newport News to the British company, 
Elders & Fyffes, and renamed SULACO. Two 
other Fruiters, VERAGUA and QUIRIGUA, were 
transferred a short time later at the Yard 
to the same company and renamed SINALOA and 
SAMALA . 

The old Eastern S.S. freighter SANDWICH 
was a total loss January 2 on Alacran Reef, 
north of the coast of Yucatan. For many years 
she had been a visitor to Hampton Roads under 
the Panamanian flag, bringing potatoes from 
Prince Edward Island, ore from Mexico and 
loading coal for West Indian ports. 

BELVEDERE of the Norfolk, Baltimore and 
Carolina Lines, reported sunk below Charles- 
ton, SC., in August 1957, has been raised. 


West Coast 


Robert W. Parkinson, 
3051 Shattuck Ave., 


Editor 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 


PORT OF STOCKTON a CAPITAL CITY, which 
was built for service between San Francisco 
and Sacramento, and is said to have been the 
first vessel on the Sacramento to carry pri- 
vate bathrooms, was broken to pieces last 
summer and the wreckage removed. She had sunk 
in a storm in1952 in China Basin Channel, 
San Francisco, and all but blocked it above 
hth St. The vessel had been acquired by Bar- 
ney Gould, who planned to make her into a 
floating restaurant, but he was unable to 
raise her and then abandoned her. The work 
of demolishing the hulk was done by the Sher- 
man Crane Service of Oakland. (See also SB, 
iv:61; ix:)1.) Bee 
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This banner with the strange device is the Society's house flag. 


Our flag is shown in this photograph by Edward 0. Clark, 
\NDER HAMILTON during the special Labor Day weekend cruise to Albany last year. 


It is a blue burgee, }! 

6', with a somewhat conventionalized paddle box and waves in white; SSHSA and the wheel in 
“ed. The design was by our member John Nernoff, of Glen Head, L.I., whose meticulous painting 
»9f PRISCILLA rounding the Battery was shown at a New York meeting a year ago. 


flying from a side pole on ALEX- 
On the Sunday 


of that weekend, many of our members went up to Lake George and took along the flag to fly from 


the jackstaff of TICONDEROGA during a round trip on the lake. 


Before the trip was completed, 


telephone calls were coming in to the office of the Lake George Steamboat Co. to inquire as to 


who the new owners of TICONDEROGA mie bel 
| At the Mariners Museum meeting, 


a group picture of the Society members was taken in front 
of the walking beam of POTOMAC a ALBANY, with our banner prominently displayed. 


The picture 


appeared subsequently in the Norfolk and Baltimore papers. 


Be with us this summer when our flag will fly from more vessels at Montreal, 


>lsewhere. 


Detroit and 
-- James T. Wilson, President 


Atlantic Seaboard 


Harry Cotterell, Jey 
36 Alexander Street, 


Editor 
Newark 6, N. Jd. 


Pavonia Ferry, the last Erie Railroad 
ferry across the Hudson River at New York, 
joined the "has beens" on Friday evening, De- 
cember 12. The final trip from Chambers St. 
to Jersey City was completed at 6:28 p.m., 
when the 55-year-old, double-decked, steam 
screw ARLINGTON discharged 25 commuters. And 
the crew, having completed their chores, walked 
ashore. Probably because all of New York's 
daily newspapers were strikebound, SSHSA mem- 


bers were not on board to help Capt. William 
Wolfer blow the three -blast farewell salutes 
on the whistle. 

On Feb. 14, ARLINGTON and her consort, 
JAMESTOWN 20817, were both still lying in at 
the old Pavonia terminal, Jersey City. The 
Chambers St. ferryhouse on the New York side 
is still intact except for the two, tall, thin 
smokestacks, which either have been blown down 
or taken down. 

With the passing of the Pavonia Ferry at 
the age of 98, only four ferry lines remain to 
connect New York City's west side with the 
State of New Jersey. These are: Communipaw 
Ferry, operated by the Central Railroad Co. 
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of New Jersey; Hoboken Ferry -- Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western RR Co.; from Cortland 
St. andW. 2d St. to West Shore Railroad ter- 
minal at Weehawken -- New York Central Rail- 
road Co. 

On March 2, the Supreme Court of the 
United States unanimously upheld a lower court 
decision that it would not interfere with the 
New York Central's plan to abandon its two 
ferry lines. The decision was the first major 
test of a provision of the Transportation Act 
of 1958, whereby railroads might discontinue 
trains or ferries forming part of an inter- 
state line. This marked the end of a long 
legal fight by the NYC. The brief in its be- 
half was submitted by former New York State 
governor and presidential candidate Thomas E. 
Dewey. It appears likely that the final trips 
on the ferry lines will be made in April. At 
present, the Jersey Central and Lackawanna 
have not yet sought to abandon their routes. 

Two New York Central ferries sideswiped 


In this photograph by E. 0. Clark, 
HAMILTON roars forth a salute with both whis- 
tles as she steams by Hudson, southbound from 
Albany on her Labor Day weekend cruise. In 
the foreground is Louis Stark, vice president 


ALEXANDER 


of the Day Line. Beyond him, in the peaked 
cap, is SSHSA President Wilson and (facing the 
camera) Mrs. Wilson. 
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while operating in the Cortland St. service 
during a heavy fog on Friday morning, Feb. 27., 
The downbound ALBANY, with about 500 commuters 
aboard, brushed sides with STONY POINT going 
up to Weehawken with six passengers. No in- 
juries were reported and only minor damage was 
done to the vessels. 

The diesel, double - decked, double-ender 
LACKAWANNA, "born" July 9-10, 1891, as the} 
steam screw a HAMBURG and later renamed b 
CHATHAM, performs all weekend service on the; 
DL&W's Hoboken Ferry, as usual. Others op- 
erating in the Barclay St. service as of Feb. 
1) were: BINGHAMTON, ELMIRA, 
POCONO a SCANDANAVIA -- all getting alongin 
years and still steam. 

It was Friday, February 13, and one Rus-. 
sell Roeder, a passenger on the big three- 
decked Staten Island ferry PVT. JOSEPH F. MER- 
RELL was enjoying a stroll about the open, 
wind-blown deck. A sudden strong gust lifted . 


his hat. Mr. Roeder needed the hat and reached | 


for it, but he suddenly found he needed at- 
tention more than a hat. He was in New York 
Bay! The crew of a McAllister tug fished him 
out and he was later hospitalized. 
Frigid winds which churned New York Bay 
into a froth on Monday, Jan. 5, tore an empty 
barge loose froma tug and sent it slamming 
into the Staten Island ferry TOMPKINSVILLE, 
putting a long hold 'midships in the ferry's 
main-deck cabin. No passengers were hurt. 


During the wee small hours of the morn- 


ing on Saturday, Feb. 1), nine teenage boys, 
whooping and yelling in an old jalopy, drove 
aboard the ferry THE NARROWS at Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn, en route to St. George, Staten Is- 
land. Climbing to the upper deck cabin of the 
ferry, they raised general havoc by utilizing 
the fire axes to hack away at seats and by 
breaking open a box of life-preservers. These 
they playfully began to toss overboard. Capt. 
John Link ordered the boat back into the slip 
and called the police, to whom the boys meek- 
ly surrendered. 

Since this column was prepared for print- 
ing, the New York Central announced on March 
23 that the last sailings on both its Cortland 
St. and West 2d St. routes would be made the 
following day, with the official closing at 
12:01 a.m. on March 25. It came to pass, and 
details will appear in our next issue. 


Captain Maurice A. Howard, a member of 


our society and well-known personally to a 
large number of our members during the years 
that he commanded the Hudson River Day Line's 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, passed away on Dec. 26, 
1958. Captain Howard's portrait appeared in 
this journal in December of 1957. 

Captain Howard came to the Hudson River 
during World War I and prior to joining the 


Day Line was a quartermaster with the Hudson | 


ides oe ae Co. The Rockland (Maine) Courier- 
azette carried a short biography of him in 
its issue for Feb. 7. 


SCRANTON and || 
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ATTAGARA TO THE SEA 
l\ 


Editor 
New York 


Daniel C. McCormick, 
1 Isabel Street, Massena, 


The early cold snap slowed traffic thru 
jSnell and Eisenhower locks to a snail's pace 
jin the last. week of operation. Facilities 
remained open until the last vessel was able 
jto get outof the Lachine and Soulange system, 
ssestbound. The official closing date of Dec. 
was forgotten in an attempt to see all ves- 
sels safely through. Despite a broken arm on 
ithe upper gate at Snell Lock (operated for a 
itime by the small Corps tug HOUGHTON), all 
vessels were taken care of. The last east- 
bound foreign ship was the Liberian PERSEVER- 
JANCE BAY; last canaller westbound, CALGARIAN. 
. Ocean-going vessels frozen in by early 
nter ice at Montreal were finally freed, 

after a tremendous effort by DOT breakers, on 
jJanuary 14. Ships freed after 5 weeks of 
tidleness were: CP freighter BEAVERFORD; PRINS 
JFREDRIK HENDRIK (Neth.); VAXHOLM, TORSHOLM and 
TRYDBOHOLM (Swed.); ELIN HAVEN and OGNA COUNTY 
i(Nor.); CAPO MISENO (Ital.); LUISE BORNHOFEN 
jand CHRISTA (Ger.); KALI L. (Lib.); APPLEDORE 
\(U. K.). Icebreakers used in the operation 
were D'IBERVILLE, N.B. McLEAN, ERNEST LaPOINTE 
and MONTCALM. 

The cost of keeping open the channel 
‘between Kingston and Garden Island until mid- 
January was reckoned at $100 per day by prov- 
incial officials. This was the amount paid 
\Pyke Salvage of Kingston for the use of the 
tug SALVAGE PRINCE,which maintained the track 
for the ferry WOLFE ISLANDER a OTTAWA MAY- 
BROOK. The tug was used to cut a path through 
ithe channel in the morning, with the ferry 
‘keeping it open after the first run. Actual- 
ly, WOLFE ISLANDER had not been able to get 
to Marysville dock for some time and passen- 
gers had to walk or drive over the ice for 
about a mile from the mouth of the bay. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. and 
Corps of Engineers equipment wintering at the 
south wall, upper end, of Snell Lock, include 
tugs ROBINSON BAY and FOURTH COAST, ferries 

JOHN J. WALSH and WEEHAWK, and the dredges 


WEEHAWK crossing between Raquette Point, N.Y., 
and Cornwall Island, Ont., July 20, 1958. 
-- Photo by D. C. McCormick 
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PARAISO and GAILLARD. Fate of the Corpora- 
tion's ferries is still undecided, but rumor 
has it that JOHN J. WALSH may be retained and 
converted to a self-propelled derrick boat. 
PRINSES IRENE, new Oranje Line passenger- 
cargo vessel, will arrive on the Lakes soon 
after the opening of navigation in the spring. 
It had been thought that the advent of this 
ship might be delayed, due to a fire which 
occurred this past fall shortly after her 
launching. Damage was confined to cold stor- 
age areas and it was not as extensive as it 
was at first thought to be. Also in the field 
of foreign operators, it has been announced 
that Fjell Line, pioneer in the Lakes-Europe 
service, will combine with Norwegian American 
line in establishing the "Fjell and Fjord 
Lines." Fjell (Olsen & Ugelstad) will con- 
tribute RAVNEFJELL and TERNEFJELL, which are 
presently being lengthened from 250! to 285', 
with a resultant increase in DWT from 280 to 
300. Norwegian American will employ the 6,00 
DWI freighters LYNGENFJORD and SKIENSFJORD, 
which are now on the New York-Norway service. 
A recent Home Lines' press release an- 
nounced that the "luxury cruise" services of- 
fered on European and Carib runs is to be 
available on the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes. The first sailing of the Sun Line's 
yacht -like STELLA MARIS on these new trips 
will be from Montreal on May 9,with way stops 
at Toronto, Hamilton and Rochester. STELLA 


SARNIADOC westbound in Snell Lock, 
1958. 


MARIS is scheduled for 13 Seaway cruises dur- 
ing May, June, September and October, leaving 
Montreal each Saturday morning. During July 
and August she is to make 9 cruises out of 
Quebec to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The ship 
will have accommodations for 10 passengers 
and rates will range upward from $165 for the 
Seaway cruises. 

Winter navigation on the lower St. Law- 
rence, inaugurated last season by Federal 
Intercoastal Line with the chartered coaster 


July 29, 
-- Photo by D. C. McCormick 
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D'VORA, was continued again this year. The 
same firm employed the coastal vessel AHERN 
TRADER a LURCHER b SCOTTISH COAST 38 c ULSTER 
COAST 54 this winter. Clarke SS Co. Ltd. 
evinced interest in the scheme,as did Agences 
Maritime Inc., both of which planned to place 
at least one vessel in the same service. 

Molson's Brewery of Montreal, looked up- 
on by some as "Canada's oldest industry," has 
gone to the trouble of setting up a "self- 
propelled mobile exhibition," depicting the 
first Molson steamer, ACCOMMODATION. This ef- 
fort is part of the company's 150th anniver- 
sary of the construction of ACCOMMODATION by 
John Molson in 1809. She was the first steam- 
boat on the St. Lawrence and the first all- 
Canadian-built steamboat. 

This column mentioned in SB,xv:79 that 
GREAT WESTERN was the first railway car ferry- 
boat on the Great Lakes. Erik Heyl writes that 
the honor belongs to INTERNATIONAL, built 
nine years earlier, in 1857, for the Buffalo 
& Lake Huron Railway. 


Inland Rivers 


SPRAGUE, biggest of Mississippi towboats, 
will return to the waters of her youth this 
spring. Vicksburg, where she has been laid up 
as showboat and museum since her retirement a 
decade ago,is lending her to Pittsburgh, home 
of her first owners, in connection with the 
latter city's bicentennial. Before being towed 
to the Forks of the Ohio, where she began her 
active career of almost half a century in1902, 
she will be extensively refurbished,with a new 
roof and complete repainting. At Pittsburgh 
from May 9 to late November, her museum and 
River Hall of Fame will be augmented with ex- 
hibits from Ohio River collections. Her wheel 
and engines will turn slowly, and she will 
house a restaurant, theater, and lounges. 

Another "preserved steamboat," equally 
honored but less fortunate, RIVER QUEEN a CAPE 
GIRARDEAU b GORDON C. GREENE, is too far away 
to attend the party. Berthed in the Manatee 
River at Bradenton, Florida, in recent years, 
she is reported for sale again, having failed 
to attract as many tourists as expected. Her 
restaurant was abandoned last year and, while 
a gift shop and guided tour still operate, her 
owners talk of selling her to Miami or Houston. 

Her successor, DELTA QUEEN, completed what 
The Waterways Journal called "an extra good 
season" December L, when she returned to Cin- 
cinnati from a post-season charter cruise. She 
skipped the traditional Mardi Gras cruise for 
the second year in a row; but plans have been 
announced for a busy season, starting with an 
April sailing for New Orleans. SSHSA member 
E.J- Quinby now heads her board of directors. 

UNITED STATES, mightiest river towboat, 
headed downstream from Cairo January 3 on her 
shakedown cruise. By the end of the month she 
was upbound between that point and St. Louis 
with a 1650' tow of 2 barges, carrying 26,000 
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tons of freight--her third and largest cargo. 
The. newly-formed Western Rivers Naviga- 
tion Company has placed the new 3200-hp. MER- 
CHANT PRINCE in Ohio River towing service. 
The 18! twin-screw diesel will be able to tow 
at least 20 loaded barges at better than 6 
mph. on the run between Pittsburgh and Cairo. 
SSHSA member Leonard V. Huber, author of 
the Society's forthcoming publication Adver- 
tisements of Lower Mississippi Steamboats, 
[512-1920 (see prospectus enclosed with this 
issue), has a long article, "My Trip Aboard the 
HELENA," in the January 31 Waterways Journal. 
The largest fleet of sternwheel steamers. 
remaining on the western waters, that of U. S. 
Steel, has been active lately in the Mononga- 
hela coal-towing trade, and all four boats have 
received repairs and improvements which augur 
well for their retention in service. The most 
extensive work was done onCLAIRTON a YOUGHIO- 
GHENY b B. F. FAIRLESS, which left the Coal 
Valley Marine Ways in December with anew hull 
and sternwheel. CHARLES R. COX a WM. G. CLYDE 
b JAMES E. LOSE had already been given three 
new rudders. HOMESTEAD a A. O. ACKARD fol- 
lowed CLAIRTON to Coal Valley for minor re- 
pairs, with DUQUESNE last in line for overhaul. 
All are 1:7! steel boats built in the 1920's. 
The memory of Pittsburgh's last big stern- 
wheel towboat, MONONGAHELA (SB,xiv:8) was 
revived last fall when the four acorn orna- 
ments from her pilot house were installed on 
her four 180! twin-screw steam successors in 
the Ohio Barge Line fleet: GONA, LUNGA POINT, 
ORLEANIAN a BATAAN b SOHIO LATONIA and PITTS- 
BURGHER a BOU ARADA b SOHIO FLEETWING. 
W. P. SNYDER, JR. a W. H. CLINGERMAN b J. 
L. PERRY c A-l,preserved as an adjunct to the 
River Museum at Marietta, is an increasingly 
popular exhibit. During the fiscal year ended 
last June 30, 16,000 visited her; during the 
next 53 months, over 10,000. The newly-estab- 


HOMESTEAD passing Kelly's Run on the Mononga- 
hela River above Elizabeth, Pa., in 1956. 
-- Photo by William E. Reed 


| 


This photograph of W. P. SNYDER,JR., was made 
at Marietta in September,1956, by W. E. Reed. 


‘lished Howard National Steamboat Museu, after 
‘entertaining more than 5,000 in its first 7 
months,was closed during January and February 
for rearrangement and improvement of displays. 
Another expanding museum is the River Room of 
the Missouri Historical Society's Jefferson 
Memorial in St. Louis, under the curatorship 
of SSHSA member Ruth Ferris. It recently re- 
ceived from the Federal Barge Lines and the St. 
Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Company the engine 
room telegraph of PATRICK J. HURLEY of 1930. 
Also in St. Louis, the GOLDEN EAGLE Club again 
is reported seeking space for its collection 
in the Old Court House. The Vevay Historic 
Museum at Vevay, Indiana, is featuring a large 
collection of steamboat whistles;and the Dav- 
enport (Iowa) Public Museum has recently rein- 
Stated in itsdisplay of local steamboat items 
the large wooden eagle it loaned for the U.S. 
exhibit at the Brussels World Fair. 


MONTREAL MEETING 


Spring is here, and with it comes the 
wanderlust. When planning your sumer trav- 
els, don't forget the Montreal meeting the 
weekend of July 25-26. 
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Overseas 


The 2800-ton HANS HEDTOFT,a 288'engines- 
aft motorship specially built for year-round 
passenger -cargo service between Denmark and 
Greenland, struck an iceberg off Cape Farewell 
January 30 on the eastbound leg of her maiden 
voyage between Copenhagen and Godthaab, and 
reported herself sinking. She carried 55 pas- 
sengers and 39 crew. Search by air and surface 
craft produced no trace of ship or survivors. 
Owned by the Danish Government, HANS HEDTOFT was 
built by the Royal Greenland Trading Company. 

Outstanding among other new European pas- 
senger ships is MAID OF KENT, launched Novem- 
ber 27 at Denny's Dumbarton yard for British 
Railways' Dover-Boulogne service. A 3800-ton 
twin-screw turbine ship, 373! overall, of 20% 
knots! speed, she will carry 1000 passengers 
and 180 cars when she enters service this year. 
Launched the same day by Thornycroft was CAR- 
ISBROOKE CASTLE,190' 1h-knot twin-screw ferry 
for "Red Funnel" service to the Isle of Wight. 

Another newcomer is the Belgian Govern- 
ment's Ostend -Dover auto and passenger ship 
ARTEVELDE, built by Cockerill. Like MAID OF 
KENT, she loads vehicles through a stern door. 
Newly built by Smit for the Dutch province of 
Zeeland is the )667-ton diesel -electric dou- 
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ble-ended passenger and car ferry PRINSES BE- 
ATRIX. Australia's first roll -on roll-off 
vehicle and passenger ship (SB,xv:63) has been 
launched and christened PRINCESS OF TASMANIA. 

Small passenger ships on order include a 
1000-ton diesel for the North of Scotland, Ork- 
ney & Shetland Shipping Company; a 3900-ton 
ferry to ply between Brindisi, Italy, the is- 
land of Corfu, and Igoumenitsa, Greece; and a 
940-passenger, 130-car ferry of novel design 
for the Géteborg-Fredrikshavn run. The first 
is building in Scotland,the second in France, 
and the third in Denmark. 

The long-lost wreck of the 350! Austral- 
ian coastal liner YONGALA of 1903, whose ten- 
tative discovery we reported in December, has 
been positively identified through examination 
of her safe by the manufacturer. The mystery 
of her disappearance in March, 1911, is per- 
haps explained by the presence of another 
sunken hulk nearby, suggesting a collision. 

P. & A. Campbell, Ltd., operators since 
1887 of the famed White Funnel Steamers in 
southwestern and southern England excursion 
services, will employ only two of their three 
remaining paddlers in 1959: GLEN USK of 191) 
and CARDIFF QUEEN of 197. BRISTOL QUEEN of 
1946 will apparently lie idle. The company 
has recently gone into receivership. 

The Caledonian Steam Packet Company's 
turbine steamer MARCHIONESS OF GRAHAM of 1936 
is to be sold, having been inactive since the 
end of the 1957 season. Six other vessels of 
this Clyde fleet are to be fitted with radar. 

British Railways' three-year-old DUKE OF 
LANCASTER will repeat her continental cruises 
this year, and will in addition make a 9-day 
300-passenger cruise to the Scottish lochs. 

The Belgian Government's cross-channel 
diesel liner PRINCE PHILIPPE of 198 struck a 
concrete apron recently while entering Dover 
in a gale, but was got off by the tug DOMINANT. 

Following a precedent set 25 years ago 
by the defunct Norfolk & Washington Steamboat 
Company, the Swedish Lloyd has announced it 
will carry cars free between London and Gote- 
borg if accompanied by passengers. loss of 
business to airlines was blamed for the recent 
sale of their flagship PATRICIA b ARTADNE. 

The 337' Hellenic Mediterranean Liner 
CORINTHIA a ORANJE NASSAU of 1911, ex-Neder- 
land Liner,has been sold to Italian scrappers. 

Since we started our survey of European 
Paddle steamers, Baltimore's decision to give 
up its ancient icebreakers ANNAPOLIS and F. C. 
LATROBE has further reduced the corporal's 
guard of surviving American sidewheelers. From 
this bleak domestic prospect, turn to the sit- 
uation on British inland and coastal waters: 
British Railways (Eastern Region) 

LINCOLN CASTLE TATTERSHALL CASTLE 
WINGFIELD CASTLE 

Same (Scottish Region) 

CALEDONIA 

JEANIE DEANS 
WAVERLEY 


JUPITER 
MAID OF THE LOCH 
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Same (Southern Region) 
FRESHWATER SANDOWN 
RYDE WHIPPINGHAM 
Cosens & Company | 
CONSUL EMBASSY ) 
MONARCH 
Dundee Harbour Trust 
B. L. NATRN 
London County Council 
GORDON SQUIRES 
JOHN BENN WILL CROOKS 
New Medway Steam Packet Company 
MEDWAY QUEEN 
P. & Ae Campbell (White Funnel Steamers) 
BRISTOL QUEEN CARDIFF QUEEN 
GLEN USK 


Philip & Son, Ltd. 

DARTMOUTH HIGHER FERRY (cable) 

River Dart Steamboat Company 

COMPTON CASTLE KINGSWEAR CASTLE 

TOTNES CASTLE 

Southampton, Isle of Wight & South of England 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company (Red Funnel 
Steamers ) 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH 

(Note:The foregoing are all passenger boats or 

ferries. More to come on British paddle tugs.) 
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TOTNES CASTLE of the River Dart Steamboat Co. 


Ltd. -- Courtesy of John S. Be | 
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he Send books for review, reading notes 
teviews and contributed reviews to C. Brad- 
‘ord Mitchell, 7019 Shore Road, Brooklyn 9, N.Y. 
he Grey Seas Under, Farley Mowat. Boston (At- 
RIS Tittle Brown),1958. 31 pages. $5.00. 
The Canadian salvage vessel FOUNDATION 
"RANKLIN is already a legend with thousands of 
feamen, less than 10 years after her exit from 
phe North Atlantic stage. In The Grey Seas 
Inder, Farley Mowat fixes that legend in per- 
1anent print for millions who never knew her, 
yr any other steam tug, or even the seaitself. 
It is a superb book, which fully sustains 
ir. Mowat's growing fame as one of Canada's 
iblest young authors. It is not exactly his- 
»ory but something perhaps even better: a per- 
-eptive biography of a ship with heroic por- 
»raits of the men who commanded and worked her. 
fhe author himself admits, "In adhering to my 
ambition to see through the seaman's eyes I 
lave accepted the sailor's tendency to give a 
semi-mythical status to the commanding figures 
who governed the salvage vessels." These, as 
ae talked with them, imparted to him their own 
qear-worship of what was to them a super- 
ship. 
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Not that Mr. Mowat is unfaithful to fact 
in any important way. On the contrary, during 
two years under a subsidy from the Foundation 
Company of Canada, he has done a job of re- 
search, selection, and synthesis which, for a 
newcomer to the marine field,can only be called 
rilliant. The difficulty for the unwary reader 
es in the fact that the high plateau of know- 
ledge he has attained in his immediate subject 
drops off abruptly at the edges. He seems 
unversed in much that would be matter-of- 
course to a ship-minded landsman. 

| For example,it suits his purpose to "type- 
cast" the Greek freighter CHELATROS a MAGDALA 
as an ancient relic whose being "still afloat 
in 191 was a fact to make men marvel." Actu- 
ally, she was built in 191) and was only 27 
when she went on the Magdalens --somewhat past 
her optimum economic span but a long way from 
creaking antiquity. Again, he speaks of "AU- 
DANIA,a freighter" -- with apparent reference 
to ANDANIA, a passenger ship which was a main 
link in Canada's overseas communications for 
18 years. And, while giving a correct account 
of the FRANKLIN's salvage of the burning WAKE- 
FIELD a MANHATTAN, he both exaggerates that 
medium Tiner's bulk ("a grey behemoth") and 
understates her tonnage by almost twenty per- 
cent, then leaves the reader with the impres- 
sion that she returned to service as "a light 
aircraft carrier" instead of a troopship. 

Mr. Mowat had no intention of writing a 
reference work, however, and these peripheral 
errors are trifles, worth mentioning only be- 
cause they warn the reader not to treat it as 
a reference work. They also point up the di- 
lemma of the skilled literary man who seeks on 
short notice to master the myriad points of 
reference of a complex and specialized field. 
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Which is perhaps no more thanto say that Con- 
rads and Melvilles are few and far between. 
What Mr. Mowat set out to do he did su- 
perlatively well: to tell the essential truth 
about the ships and men who do one of the most 
perilous jobs in the world in one of the world's 
most perilous corners. His book deserves a 
lasting place among the minor sea classics. 


A Night of Terror: The Story of the ATHENIA 
Affair, Max Caulfield. Tondon EC) (Frederick 
Muller, Ludgate House, 110 Fleet St.), 1958. 
222 pages. Ill. 16 shillings. 

Partly because of Nazi caution, partly be- 
cause of the very nature of the second world 
war, only one marine horror comparable to the 
LUSITANIA sinking occurred between 1939 and 
19)5--and that on the very first day of the war. 
However, the torpedoing of ATHENIA, loaded with 
women and children fleeing Hitler's sphere of 
terror, was so in keeping with what had al- 
ready happened in Germany and Central Europe 
that it immediately became a symbol anda 
rallying point for the free world. 

Twenty years have gone far to erase ATHE- 
NIA's memory, but in his Night of Terror Max 
Caulfield recalls her last hours in minute and 
fascinating detail. His method is that ex- 
ploited by Walter Lord in A Night to Remember 
-- the introduction of scores of individual 
passengers and crew members and the weaving 
together of their personal experiences, both 
as recounted at the time and as elicited by 
the author's indefatigable searching and in- 
terviewing. A secondary but prominent theme 
is his exploration of the available facts con- 
cerning U-30 and her commander, Lemp, to ascer- 
tain the motivation and method of the sinking. 

It must be confessed that this reviewer 
found himself bored at times by the staccato 
sequence of seemingly unrelated bits of human 
experience, and wondering whether the narra- 
tion would not be equally well served by a 
slightly more consecutive presentationof each 
main character's story. Still, the overall 
effect of the book is undeniably vivid and 
powerful. One cannot quibble at the method. 


Blockade Runners of the Confederacy, Hamilton 
Cochran. New York (Bobbs-Merrill, 468 hth Av.), 
1958. 350 pages. Ill. Index. Bibl. $5.00. 

It can no longer be said that there is a 
shortage of good books on the Civil War block- 
ade. Three have now appeared within two years. 
Mr. Cochran's Blockade Runners is the largest 
and perhaps the best. ells the story of 
the Confederate coasts, the ships which tried 
to reach them, and the ships which tried to 
block the way, from before general secession 
until after the reduction of Fort Fisher. 

The author deserves SSHSA commendation 
for the unusual number of individual runners 
he names and describes in some detail. With 
no pretense of exhaustive enumeration, he 
probably contributes more than any other 
writer yet to his readers! individual lists. 
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This is "popular" history, with strong 
emphasis on episode and personality. It is ex- 
cellently readable. Unfortunately, it is the 
victim of very bad timing, in that it follows 
by only a few months Robert Carse's Blockade 
(SB,xv:85). Both books deal with almost the 
same subject matter, from only slightly vari- 
ant viewpoints. Both cite, and even quote at 
length, the same source works. Though both 
are good books, whichever is read second suf- 
fers from this similarity. Only a determined 
buff is likely to read both through to the 
end. 

It would be unfair to blame either author 
for the bad timing (or bad reconnaissance) of 
his publisher. But one cannot help regretting 
that some of the energy and expense involved 
in this needless duplication could not have 
been channeled into the production of a truly 
definitive blockade -running history -- some- 
thing which we still lack. 


La Marina Mercante Argentina. Buenos Aires 
TInstituto de Estudios de La Marina Mercante 
Argentina, O'Higgins 332), 1958. 67 pages. 
T11. $300.00 (Argentine currency). 

The annual register of Argentine ship- 
ping of the Merchant Marine Studies Institute 
has grown phenomenally. A 56-page brochure in 
1956, a 386-page book in 1957, it comes close 
in 1958 to matching the bulk of the streamlined 
Lloyd's. Editorial, descriptive, and statis- 
tical matter (all in Spanish) has been great- 
ly expanded, and a new section gives detailed 
accounts of individual steamship and ship- 
building concerns. Pictorial content is also 
increased, though a reversion to the 1956 
practice of illustrating only one of each 
group of sisterships seems unfortunate. In 
compensation, 7) views of vessels below the 
former 1000-ton minimum have been added. 

A net one-ship decline in Argentina's mer- 
chant fleet is indicated. Off the roster are 
the sunken CIUDAD DE BUENOS AIRES and two vet- 
eran freighters, HARPON a WALLY b SILESIA c 
ZAANDIJK of 1897 and NEUQUEN a WAR PERSIAN b 
VALDARNO c RIO NEUQUEN of 19182 "New faces™ 
are CIUDAD DE SANTA FE a BRUISER b NILLA c 
SILVERSTAR and ESSO CHACOa QUIRIQUIRE. Though 
no newly-built ship appears, the shipbuilding 
section contains drawings of a 3000-ton pas- 
senger ship and three 5000-ton freighters now 
building. A 36-page "Jane's" of the Argentine 
Navy brings this impressive book to an end. 


The Outer Banks of North Carolina, 158-1958, 
David Stick. Chapel Hill (Univ. of North Car- 
Olina Press), 1958. 352 pages. Index. $6.00. 

David Stick is already knownto coastwise 
students through his exhaustive history of 
North Carolina shipwrecks, Graveyard of the 
Atlantic (SB,ix:7). It now appears that that 
book was actually a preliminary fruit of a pro- 
longed general inquiry into the rich past of 
that long, angled strip of sand and scrub which 
forms Capes Hatteras and Lookout and separates 
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the vast Carolina Sounds from the open ocean. 
The Outer Banks is the end-product of Mr, || 
Stick's long look at this region's history. | 
It is consistently interesting and informative, 
though not directly pinpointed, like Graveyard, | 
in this Society's field of interest. Still, | 
many of its pages necessarily deal with water | 
and water craft, enlarging on some of the more | 
important wrecks and near-wrecks of coastal | 
steamers, introducing NORFOLK of 1817, first | 
steamboat on the New Bern-Elizabeth City run, | 
and touching at some length on later steamer | 
services. Naval actions of the Civil War, | 
involving many ex-merchant steamers, are also | 
covered. This book is a strongly recommended 
shelfmate to Graveyard of the Atlantic. 


The Ohio River Handbook and Picture Album (lth 
Ed.), ed. by Benjamin Fl Klein. Cincinnati 
23 (Young & Klein, 1351 Spring Lawn Av.), 
1958. lh7 pages. T1l. Index. $5.00. 

Just half the age of Steamboat Bill, the 
Ohio River Handbook is securely established 
as the Leading general reference work on the 
Ohio Valley's geography, navigation, and in- 
dustry, past and present. It has already gone . 
through 3 constantly enlarged editions, the 
third of which has been out of print two years. 

Mr. Klein is to be complimented on his 
very extensive revision of this even larger 
lth Edition. Fewer than half of the pages 
remain unchanged. He has taken special pains 
to cover, in pictures and text, recent rapid 
strides in river improvement and industrial- 
ization, as well as outstanding additions to 
the diesel towboat fleet. The already excel- 
lent and substantial sections on steamboat 
history, showboats, and the Civil War remain 
unaltered, while those dealing with museums 
are expanded to cover the establishment of the 
Howard National Steamboat Museum at Jeffer- 
sonville and the enshrinement of the stern- 
wheel steamer W. P. SNYDER, JR., at Marietta. 


The Salvager. The Life of Captain Tom Reid on 
the Great Lakes, Mary Frances Doner. Minnea- 
polis I5 (Ross & Haines, 13 S. hth), 1958. 
312 pages. Tl. Index. $5.75. 

There are few more promising subjects for 
a marine book than Captain Thomas Reid's life, 
which began only 15 years afterthe opening of 
the St. Mary's Falls Canal and ended less than 
a year before that of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Ranging from Duluth to Halifax, he was in sal- 
vage from the 1888 stranding of the h-master 
MINNEHAHA to the 199 NORONIC fire. His life 
touched countless steamers and steamboatmen. 
A book on such material is bound to be inter-_ 
esting. Unhappily, The Salvager does not meet 
the reader's spontaneous interest even halfway. 

Biography requires a grasp of the geo- 
graphy, chronology, and technology implicit in 
the life being narrated. To list salvage jobs 
in the telegraphic jargon of the trade is not 
enough, especially if the author seems to un- 
derstand the complex operations little if any 
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‘etter than the reader. She is equally sketchy 
n dating most of these projects. Such well 
mown vessels as ALGOMAH of 1881 and RAPIDS 
RINCE are soberly described as 500! and 135)! 
ong, respectively. Place names as important 
n this context as Michipicoten, Kincardine, 
oodward Avenue, and Chicoutimi are consis- 
ently misspelled, and Canada Steamship Lines 
s usually called Canadian Steamship Lines. 

The 130 illustrations are welcome,if hap- 
azardly arranged. Two are repeated,some cap- 
ions contradict the text, and at least one- 
fourth depict events unmentioned in the book. 


{ISCELLANEOUS READING NOTES x * *% * 
A limited stock of the illustrated 25)- 


Swedish American Line 
igency, New York. While they last, single cop- 
es are available to members on a first-come- 
irst-served basis. Send request to Mrs. J.T. 
ilson, 1) Pelton Ave., Staten Island 10, N. 
r., with 35¢ to cover postage and handling. 
It was surprising to find on a drugstore 
sack a 50¢ juvenile in the Golden Library of 
nowledge, adapted from American Heritage and 
ublished under the title Famous American 
ips. This is the title of a book (SB,xii1: 
y Frank 0. Braynard, ex-president of our 
ciety, so recent that there can be no excuse 
for these publishers! being unaware of its ex- 
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The spirited view of EXILONA was taken 
in New York harbor by Jack Mills. Says Jack: 
"I happened to be in Hoboken on Saturday, May 
16, and was crossing--as most good SSHSA mem- 
bers should -- on the Lackawanna R.R. Barclay 
St. ferryboat BINGHAMTON to Hoboken. Amer- 
ican Export's EXILONA was a little astern of 
us as we pulled out of the Barclay Street slip 
and was moving along at a good clip. Both 
boats raced along, but gradually EXILONA pulled 
abreast of BINGHAMTON which, with a single 
blast on her whistle for a port side passing, 
and a half-speed jingle tothe engine room al- 
lowed EXILONA to pull ahead(see illustration) 
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istence. Only a fifth of this new 56-page 
book deals with merchant steamers, and that 
fifth contains enough inaccuracies (including 
a preposterous caricature of CLERMONT)to make 
it unacceptable even for juvenile consumption. 

"The Upper Mississippi," Willard Price, 
National Geographic, November, 650-699. Num- 
erous steamboat and towboat photos. 

"Wrestling the Timber Rafts on the rivers 
of early Alabama," Port of Mobile News, Novem- 
ber, 8-9; "Captain ‘Charlie! Retires," same, 
January, 16-17. Sternwheel & sidewheel boats. 

Marine City (Mich.) Independent, Goodfel- 
lows Edition, December 12-13. Two pages of 
photos of Detroit and St. Clair River boats. 

"Her Name is SAVANNAH," Compass (Socony 
Mobil), November-December, 10-11. 

Roger W. McAdam's latest, COMMONWEALTH: 
GIANTESS OF THE SOUND, may be out by mid-sum- 
mer. The publication date is uncertain at 
the moment. 


For The Blue Pencil! 


In the review of the reprint of John H. 
Morrison's History of American Steam Naviga- 
tion in the last issue (SB,xv:I15), Samuel 
Ward Stanton should have been mentioned only 
once -- in connection with his drawings. The 
two further references to Stanton are typo- 
graphical errors and should have read, "Mor- 
rison." 


and prepare for docking at Hoboken, while BING- 


HAMTON swung around behind EXILONA's stern 
and went into her New Jersey slip. Thus the 
photo." A nice one, Jack, and nice of the 
Moran tug, too. 

The Rockland (Maine) Courier-Gazette for 
Feb. 7, 1959, carried a broadside view of the 
",...design on which the Maine Port Authority 
has decided for the three island ferries," two 
of which will run out of Rockland before the 
summer is out, if plans are carried out on 
schedule. (See "New England and Eastern Can- 
ada" section.) 


It is appropriate, therefore, to show a 
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fantail view of a steamer built just 80 years 
ago (1879) to run out of Rockland -- MOUNT 
DESERT. The view at the right comes from Lor- 
en Graham and was apparently takenafter 190), 
when "the old MOUNTY" was running in Boston 
waters, having been replaced at Rockland by 
J. T. MORSE. It is interesting to note that, 
according to the Rockland Daily Star, a new 
smokestack was put in, a new floor was laid 
on the freight deck, and she was thoroughly 
painted inside and out by March 28,1903. She 
had been hauled out of the water for the first 
time in two years. On April 3it was announced 
that she would leave Rockland at 5 a.m. for 
Bar Harbor on Tuesday, Friday & Sunday. On 
April 13 the Star reported that "MOUNTY" had 
",,.left for “Boston at 12 o'clock Saturday 
night to receive new bilge keelsons.... Steam- 
er CATHERINE will make the trips...." 

Her final trip out of Rockland was re- 
ported thus by the Star for Saturday, June }, 
190k: "Today the “steamer MOUNT DESERT... 
which for a quarter of a century has plied 
between Rockland and Bar Harbor, makes her 
last trip...thus completing a service record 
seldom equalled by aMaine coast steamer. Mon- 
day she goes to Boston where after repairs she 
will run on the route between that city and 
Nahant.... The saloon portion will be cut away 
to give more deck room and she will be other- 
wise altered to conform to the requirements 
for the short summer route.... 

"Before the Maine Central branch was ex- 
tended from Bangor to Mount Desert Ferry (1885) 
this steamer carried tourists to Bar Harbor in 
her palmy hotel days, when the now deserted 
Rodick House..-held a thousand guests through- 
out the season. In those days she was queen 
of the waters and her patrons numbered men of 
national and international prominence. She 
has a remarkably clean record in these waters, 
never having met with a serious accident and 
was always regarded as the safest of vessels. 
She seemed to grow better with age and this 
year her speed has been faster than in her 
early career. 

"Captain Robinson was first commander, 
then followed Captain Mark Ingraham, Captain 
Sawtelle, who guided her for many years, and 
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MOUNT DESERT. --Collection of R. Loren Graham 


then Captain Winterbotham, her present com- 
mander, who had had charge for nearly nine 
years. Charles Mason, the purser, has served 
eeefor a long period and both will be found 
on JAMES T. MORSE next week with first mate 
HOSMETLs eee 

"A landlubber with a leaning for statis- 
tics has figured it that 'MOUNTY' in her 
25 years..ehas covered about 100,000 miles. 
It was seldom that she was delayed on account | 
of her machinery getting out of gear and her 
long career has been remarkably free from ac- 
cidents that sometimes befall a summer boat. 
She began her route usually in May and went 
into winter quarters in December. She was 
built in Bath in 1879 (by Goss & Sawyer--Ed.); 
is of 57 tons, 162 feet long, 27 wide and 
nine feet in depth. Farewell, 'MOUNTY,!' and 
good luck in your new waters." 

Next trip we'll hear from John S. Blank, 
3rd, regarding docking with the help of an 
anchor, and from Capt. F. E. Hamilton about 
trim barrels on Great Lakes steamers. Mean- 
time I hope some Fantailer will start corres- 
pondence on some other interesting detail of 
steamboat operation, or add to these. Until 
then, HAPPY SAILING! -- STEAMBOAT BILL 


Aig 

: With the help of 
Peter Duff, edi- 
tor of Shipping 
World, we were 
able to track 
down this excel- 
lent photograph 
of HANS HEDTOFT. 
(See "Overseas" ) 
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| THE STEAMSHIP HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


| The Steamship Historical Society of America was established in 1935 as a means of bringing together those 
hateur and professional historians interested in the history and development of steam navigation past and present. 
icorporated in the State of Virginia in 1950 as a tax-exempt corporation, the Society is affiliated with the Marine 
)storical Association of Mystic, Connecticut. Close cooperation is maintained with other museums throughout the 
|S. and Canada, including the Peabody Museum of Salem (original sponsors of the Society), The New-York His- 
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i ical Society, The Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va. 


The Society conducts many interesting activities in which all regular members can participate. They include 
‘e following: 


| 1. Subscription to quarterly journal, Steamboat Bill. This is included in dues. 


i 2. Meetings. National meetings are held at regular intervals and usually include visits to ships, museums, etc. 
| Actual steamship trips are included whenever possible. Society chapters, of which there are several, hold monthly 
meetings with similar programs. 


| 3. Special Publications. In addition to its quarterly journal, the Society from time to time publishes reprints of 
scarce articles on steamboat and steamship history. These are available to members almost at cost. In 1952 
the Society published a complete list of all registered and enrolled steam vessels of the U. S. from 1807 to 1868. 
This volume, called The Lytle List is available at $5.00. 


4. Photo Bank. The Society maintains a file of more than 5000 photographs of steam vessels, including the Thomas 
H. Franklin Collection, and prints are available to members at nominal cost. Lists are provided by the Secretary: 
at intervals. 


7 5. Library. The Society maintains a library at its administrative headquarters at West Barrington, R. I., which 
is available to all members. 


’ 6. Special Activities. In 1950, the Society aided the Marine Historical Association of Mystic in saving the old 
Hudson River ferryboat Brinckerhoff for posterity. The venerable beam engine sidewheeler is now on exhibit 
at the Old Mystic Seaport. 


Anyone seriously interested in steam or other power driven vessels, past and present, is eligible to apply for 


iembership in The Steamship Historical Society of America, Inc. Dues are in various classes, beginning at $4.00 for 
‘nnual Members. Members of the national organization are eligible to join chapters. 


For further details write — 
MR. ARTHUR B. CARLSON, Membership Chairman 
Apt. 2B, 88 Cooper Drive 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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